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OLD ENGLISH CYNINGSTAN 


By Ray Page 


OE cyningstan occurs once only, and so may be a nonce-word. It is one of 
a group of gaming terms in the eleventh-century Latin-Old English glossary 
of B.M. MS Add. 32246, whence it was copied in the seventeenth century into 
Bodleian MS Junius 71. The full gloss is pirgus, cyningstan on tcefle. Bosworth- 
Toller amend the OE form to cynningstan (cenningstan in the Supplement) 
which they relate to the OE verb cennan “try, prove.” This they translate 
“trying-stone,” glossing it as “a little wooden tower on the side of a gaming- 
board, hollow and having steps inside, through which the dice were thrown 
upon the board.” 

In his supplement to J. R. Clark Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
4th ed. (Cambridge, 1962), H. D. Meritt rightly returns to the gloss spelling 
cyningstan, which he translates “an instrument used in casting dice.” He 
examines the word in detail in Fact and Lore about Old English Words 
(Stanford, 1954), pp. 134-5. Here he suggests—what is certainly most likely-— 
that the source of the lemma pirgus is a famous section on gaming terms in 
Isidore of Seville’s Etymologice, XVIII, lx ff. Isidore defines the words 
tabula, alea, pirgus and calculus. Of pirgus (pyrgus ) he says: “pyrgus dictus 
quod per eum tessera; pergant, sive quod turris speciem habeat. Nam Graeci 
turrem m5pyo v vocant.” The first part of this accounts for Meritt’s definition 
of cyningstan, but leaves the curious compound unexplained. Accordingly, 
Meritt (comparing the gloss puplicum, cynestrcete) argues that the glossator 
related the lemma to MLat pirgus which du Cange translated via regia, and 
suggests that the OE glossator got the idea of cyning- from via regia. 

There are two weaknesses in this argument: (i) the link between pirgus 
(which seems from the dictionaries to have been a fairly rare form compared 
with the variants pergus, pirgius) “via regia” pirgus “dice-box,” and the 
element cyning- is tenuous; (ii) even after the first element cyning- is estab¬ 
lished, we must still account for -stan, which does not fit the meaning “dice- 
box.” Meritt notes the second difficulty, and argues: “Since the gloss cyning¬ 
stan occurs among terms for dicing such as alea [j/c] glossed tcefelstanas, one 
may assume that the glossator thought of pirgus as some kind of stan.” 

The argument needs examination. I begin by quoting the Anglo-Saxon 
gaming glosses in extenso to give the context of the material. 1 The full list of 
terms in MS Add. 32246 is alea, tcefel; alece, tcefelstanas; aleator, tceflere; 
pirgus, cyningstan on tcefle; tessere, uel lepusculce, federscite tcefel. The fipinal, 
Erfurt and Corpus glossaries (which are related) have alea, teblcejtefiljtebl; 
aleator, teblere; cotizat, tebleth; calculus, ratio vel sententia vel: tebelstan vel 
lapillus/tebil[s]tan vel labillus/calculus, ratio, uel sententia, uel numerus, uel 
teblstan. Erfurt has an additional aleator, tebleri alece; alia, tefil, while Leiden, 
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presumably deriving here from the same source, has aleo, teblheri and ale a, 
tebl. In the mid-tenth-century Cotton Cleopatra A3 glossary are alea, tcefl; 
calculus, tceflstan; aleator, tceflere; cotizo, ic tcefle, tesseris, tceflum. The tenth- 
or eleventh-century Harley 3376 has cotizat, tceflafl and the eleventh-century 
Brussels, Bibliothdque royale, 1828-30 contains the group alea, tcefel; 
calculus, tcefelstan; aleator, tceflere. 

There is here the usual difficulty of assessing the value of gloss evidence for 
the meanings of rare words. There is also the specific problem that some of 
the words concerned have each several meanings. 2 MLat alea can mean 
“dice,” but it is also a general name for a game of chance with dice, for a 
board game of skill involving dice, and perhaps for other kinds of board 
game too. Strictly speaking, tcefl means the board on which the game is played, 
then the game played on it, and finally, if the glosses tesseris, tceflum and 
tessere . . . federscite tcefel are accurate, the dice used in the game. If alece, 
tcefelstanas is a valid pair, tcefelstan also means “dice,” though this is the only 
evidence I know for it. On the other hand, tcefelstan glossing calculus must be 
“playing-piece, pawn.” From the nature of the compound this is an equally 
likely meaning, and it is independently supported by an OHG gloss to 
Isidore’s Etymologice, XVIII, lxvii, de calculorum motud Zabilsteina renders 
inciti, and the context shows the meaning to be clearly “playing-pieces.” 
Thessere is more appropriately given by wrfilsteina. 

Though all the OE gloss words quoted are linked to dicing, the connexion 
may be less explicit than Meritt’s argument demands. The idea of dicing may 
have been remote in the glossator’s mind, and he may be more concerned 
with the idea of board games and playing-pieces. If tcefelstan — calculus= 
“playing-piece,” it is at least likely that cyningstan has some connexion, 
through its second element, with “playing-piece,” and it is then tempting to 
connect it with the modern word “king” in draughts or chess. Cyningstan on 
tcefle would then be “the king in a game of tcefl ” or “the king on a gaming 
board.” It remains to be shown whether such a piece is known from the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and whether cyningstan is an appropriate name for it. 

Chequered wooden boards and playing-pieces of glass, bone, clay, etc. 
are known from Germanic regions from early times. In Scandinavia there are 
board fragments of the Roman Iron Age from Vimose, Fyn, while from the 
Viking Age there is the Gokstad ship specimen. 4 From the Viking colonies in 
the west there is a single example, the board from Ballinderry, West Meath, 
Eire, whose decoration suggests that it was made in the Isle of Man in the 
tenth century. 5 It has forty-nine peg holes, seven by seven, the central one 
marked by incised concentric circles, and the corner holes by quarter circles. 
There are no known Anglo-Saxon boards, but playing-pieces are common in 
cremation graves in East Anglia, and in a number of seventh-century in¬ 
humation burials, as at Taplow, Bucks., and Sarre and Faversham, Kent. 6 
The literary sources are not helpful as to the nature of the games played with 
these pieces. Anglo-Saxon literature has only general references to gaming, 
the most explicit being sumum tcefle crceftjbleobordes gebregd in Fates of Men, 
70-1, where bleobord suggests the contrasting colours of the modern chequer 
board, and gebregd perhaps that the game played is one of skill or cunning 
rather than chance. The ON sources are a little more precise. From them we 
learn some details of the game hnefatafl. Important is one of the Riddles of 
Gestumblindi, a group of stanzas preserved in Heidreks saga: 
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Hverjar eru }3cer snotir 
er um sinn drottin 
vapnlausan vega; 
inar jarpari hlifa 
um alia daga, 
en inar fegri fara .... 

The answer is pat er hnettafl; inar dekkri verja hnefann, en hvitar scekja. 7 
(“Who are the ladies who fight around their defenceless lord? The darker 
ones defend all the time, the fairer ones advance.” “It is a game of hnefatafl. 
The darker ones defend the hnefi (=the king), the white ones attack.”) 

H. J. R. Murray has attempted some reconstruction of the game by 
reference to a sixteenth-century account of the related Welsh tawlbwrdd and 
an eighteenth-century description of the Lappish tablut . 8 Though these two 
games differ in details, they apply common principles. Both are played 
between two sides of unequal strengths. The smaller occupies the middle of a 
chequered board, and has a king which takes the central square. The larger 
side fills the edges of the board. It tries to capture the king, which the smaller 
side defends, seeking to open up a way for the king to the edge. A game like 
this fits the allusion in Gestumblindi’s riddle, and could be played on the 
Ballinderry board. The only other evidence for such a game in the British 
Isles in early medieval times seems to be in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
MS 122, f.5b. 9 The manuscript is a gospel book in an Irish hand, and is dated 
to the later eleventh century. It contains a drawing of a squared figure like a 
chequer board, with pieces shown set on the corners of squares. A scatter of 
pieces lines the board edges, and there are two concentric groups about the 
central point of the board. As it stands in the manuscript, the figure is an 
obscure allegory referring to the Eusebian Canons, but an introduction seems 
to mention a genuine game, called here alea evangelii and said to have come 
from England to Ireland in the reign of Athelstan. 

For a game of this sort, the playing-pieces must satisfy two requirements: 
one side, the attackers, must be larger than the other—the usual ratio is 2:1; 
one piece, the central one (=ON hnefi), must be distinguished from the others 
in some way. From the published excavation reports it is hard to tell whether 
the playing-pieces actually found comply with these conditions. Accounts are 
usually imprecise, individual pieces may be damaged or fragmentary, and 
sets may be incomplete. A detailed examination of all the finds of this type is 
needed, but even on available information a number seem of interest to the 
present enquiry. 10 Sarre grave 198 yielded a set of low domed counters, 
fourteen with twin holes bored on the flat side, and twenty-six either plain or 
fragmentary, as well as two dice. Caistor-by-Norwich, Norfolk, urn N 59 had 
thirty-three pieces, about a third of them black, apparently of ivory, and 
two-thirds white, of bone. These suggest games with unequal sides, one twice 
as large as the other. Sarre grave 6 had about fifty low dome-topped pieces, 
some with plain tops and others decorated with punched circlets. These were 
of bone, but there were also two larger ones made from animal’s teeth. An urn 
found at Shudy Camps, Cambs., had fifty-six circular pieces, and a bone 
object, much decayed, roughly cubic and pierced with metal. 11 At Keythorpe 
Hall, Tugby, Leics., was a set of forty-six discs and a pair of dice, together 
with a semi-globular object. 12 From Tuddenham, Suffolk, are twelve counters, 
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all plain save one which had incised cross-shaped decoration on its top. In 
these groups one (or two in Sarre 6) piece is differentiated from the others by 
size or shape or pattern, and sets from Scandinavia also show this character¬ 
istic. Perhaps relevant here is the collection of astragali, found also in urnN 59 
of Caistor-by-Norwich, which are usually thought to be pieces for some sort 
of game. There were at least thirty-four of them, many now fire-damaged. 
One, being inscribed, was distinct from the rest. This too is larger than any of 
the ones that have survived intact. 

Several finds of smaller numbers of pieces are important to the discussion. 
From Haslingfield, Cambs., and Castle Bytham, Lines., are horse’s teeth, 
rubbed or ground down at the bases and with tops carved or shaped. 13 These 
may be board game pieces. From Witchampton Manor, Dorset, comes a 
group of chess pieces for which an Anglo-Saxon date is possible. They are of 
whalebone, and are tall and fairly slim—roughly double cube in proportion— 
with some ornamentation. 14 Our glossator may have had in mind a piece of 
this type, used as a king in the game of tafl, and equated it with pirgus 
“tower,” quod turris speciem habeat. 

But would the Anglo-Saxons call such a piece cyningstan ? The ON name 
is hnefi, which is identical with the word meaning “fist,” and could be used 
for the piece because it resembled slightly a clenched fist, tall and cylindrical. 
In Heidreks saga, as we have seen, it is compared to a drottinn “lord, king,” 
which links with cyningstan. From ME times the word “king” was certainly 
used in this country for the chess piece, and H. J. R. Murray suggests that 
chess may have been known, even if not extensively played, in late Anglo- 
Saxon times. 15 In the alea evangelii the pieces (viri) are likened to duces 
scilicet et comites, propugnatores et impugnatores, the central,, distinctive, one 
being called primarius vir, perhaps to fit the allegory of the tract. For the 
related Celtic game the name evidence is recorded late, though it often refers 
back to Dark Age times. The Irish game called brandub had one special piece 
called the branan “chief,” while in the Welsh tawlbwrdd the equivalent was the 
brenhin “king,” and the others were his men ( gwerin ). Cyningstan “king- 
piece,” seems therefore an appropriate name for the central figure of the 
Anglo-Saxon game, and I suggest that Meritt’s definition be amended to give 
this sense. Whether there is any connexion with the word cynestan “king- 
stone,” preserved as far as I know only in the place-name Kingston upon Soar, 
Notts. ( Cynestan, 1082), is doubtful, 16 but it is not impossible that Kingston 
had in its neighbourhood a distinctive rock which resembled the cyningstan in 
a game of tcefl, and which was named after it. 


NOTES 


1 Most of this material is given in T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 
ed. R. P. Wulcker, 2nd ed. (London, 1884), cols. 4, 150, 212, 267, 295. The Fpinal, 
Erfurt, Corpus and Leiden glossaries are in H. Sweet, The Oldest English Texts 
(London, 1885). 

* The Latin words are discussed in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. lusoria tabula, particularly 
cols. 1915-16, 1924, 1940-41. 
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* E. Steinmeyer and E. Sievers, Die althochdeutschen Glossen (Berlin, 1879-1922), 

III, 162. 

* For details and bibliography see Kulturhistorisk leksikon for nordisk middelalder, 

s.v. brettspill. 

‘ H. O’Neill Hencken, “A Gaming Board of the Viking Age,” Acta Archteologica , 
IV (1933), 85-104. 

' There is a convenient list in A. Ozanne, “The Peak Dwellers,” Medieval Archaeology, 
VI-V1I (1962-63), 37. 

7 C. Tolkien, The Saga of King Heidrek the Wise (London, 1960), pp. 37-8. The texts 

of the different manuscripts vary somewhat, notably as to whether it is the lord 
or the ladies who are weaponless. 

8 H. J. R. Murray,/! History of Board-games other than Chess (Oxford, 1952), pp. 62-64. 

See also F. Lewis, “Gwerin ffristial a thawlbwrdd,” Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion (1941), 185-205. 

8 J. A. Robinson, The Times of Saint Dunstan (Oxford, 1923), pp. 69-71, 171-81. 

10 I wish to thank Mrs S. C. Hawkes and Miss Barbara Green for some of the informa¬ 

tion which follows. The Tuddenham and Haslingfield pieces, which are unpub¬ 
lished, are in the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 

11 T. C. Lethbridge, A Cemetery at Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire (Cambridge, 1936), 

p. 23. 

18 Archaeological Journal, XVIII (1861), 76. 

13 Archaeological Journal, X (1853), 82. 

14 O. M. Dalton, “Early Chessmen of Whale’s Bone excavated in Dorset,” Archaeol- 

ogia, LXXVII (1927), 77-86. 

18 H. J. R. Murray, A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), pp. 404, 419-20. 

18 For the interchange of cyning- and cyne- see A. H. Smith, English Place-name 
Elements (Cambridge, 1956), I, 123. 




THE DIMENSIONS OF THE WANDERER 


By W. F. Bolton 

I 

We are presented with so many contradictory interpretations of this poem 
that the student of recent criticism might believe nothing of demonstrable 
truth and validity had been or could be written. 1 That would perhaps not be 
altogether odd on the level of what the poem says, the level of interpretation; 
but actually critics have been refining the notions of B. F. Huppe for the last 
twenty years or more without for the most part substantially departing from 
them. 2 On the other hand, the level of what the poem is, the level of descrip¬ 
tion, reveals no unanimity or even common drift. Again Huppe was an early 
advocate of one point of view, that the poem is textually sound and that it 
presents a structure which can be described in terms of “voice” (introduction, 
monologue, conclusion, and the like). Huppe even provided, in the second 
part of his article, an elaborate schematic description of this structure. 

Perhaps Huppe’s failure to influence and direct most later writers on the 
more or less physical side of the poem’s analysis lay precisely in his rejection 
of the most obvious physical materials for such an analysis. Although he 
believed that “Only through a detailed study of the poem itself can there be 
any assurance that the poem does indicate the presence behind it of a consci¬ 
ous unifying plan, revealed in its structure and rhetorical pattern,” he soon 
went on: “Actually the grammatical changes in person (at 29b and 58a) when 
they are taken in the context of the whole passage from 8a-62a can be shown 
to be in effect rhetorical, so that they do not actually indicate a change in 
subject or shift in point of view.” 3 Huppe gives priority to meaning (“context,” 
“theme”) and style over grammatical forms in his analysis, even though—the 
notion was not, admittedly, very widespread in 1943—grammatical forms are 
the most unambiguously and hence demonstrably structured features of any 
utterance. So the structure by way of the theme became the highway of 
Wanderer critics following him, and as they quibbled over theme, they 
diverged about structure. Only one has really reasserted that the text is 
disordered, 4 but the adequacy of Huppe’s view of the existing text has been 
repeatedly questioned. Lumiansky thought it “an artistically unified dramatic 
monologue. . .. According to this view, only lines 6 and 7 and line 111 would 
be classified as necessary expository comments by the poet”; and he con¬ 
sequently presented a drastically simplified schematic outline. 5 Lumiansky 
did not question why in a poem 115 lines long the poet should have managed 
to sustain the persona of the wanderer in all but three lines, none of them 
initial or final. 

In 1951 Greenfield returned to Huppe’s work and found himself able to 
agree with much of it, but thought that the definition of structure (in this case. 
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where a speech does or does not end) by theme (the sentiments in the speech) 
was “circular” and, in fact, wrong. 6 He did refer to “syntactic evidence and 
rhetorical patterns” to break the circularity, but acknowledged them to be 
“insufficient for a final judgment; this must come from an examination of the 
content of the lines involved.” 7 As a result, he arrived at a simple scheme 
which saw the wanderer’s speech as a continuous monologue throughout 
lines 8-110, on the basis of their content. One further source for this simplifica¬ 
tion was Greenfield’s belief that Huppe had been wrong to hold that the poet 
had used the same rhetorical devices both to link and to distinguish the two 
speakers; but Greenfield’s is an extra-linguistic logic that overlooks the kind 
of jolt that paronomasia gives, or the kind of insight that phonemic minimal 
pairs provide: the juxtaposition of similar sounds, notions, or things, is the 
surest way to highlight their differences. 

In 1955 Stanley once again invited us to expect a rigorous investigation 
when he asserted that poetic diction was the “key” to difficult poems, 
although in the event he meant that rhetorical similitudes imply a world-view 
that accepts analogies, which seems likely enough; but it enabled him to say 
that “occasional interchange of the first and third person singular indicates 
that the convention of the first person could be used without the poet’s feeling 
personal attachment to the first person in his poems.” 8 In 1958 Rumble, who 
believed the structural unity of the poem had been substantiated, held that the 
“structural principle” required the poem to be a soliloquy, not a monologue. 8 
Cross, writing in 1961 about the poem’s genre, referred at the outset to 
“problems of structure,” but went on to specify that “The major problems 
have been the lack of a clear sequence of thought throughout the poem,” that 
is, that the structural problems have to do with sequences of meaning. 10 In the 
same year, Elliott believed he had demonstrated that the poem was “an 
artistic and structural whole” by recreating the biographical events that lay 
behind it. 11 

A much more important publication in 1961 was that of Erzgraber, who 
subsumed and extended the work of Grubl in analysing the poem in a 
schematic Bauplan. 12 This significant step will be reviewed later. In 1964 
Rosier employed a three-dimensional model to describe the poem: “a conical 
spiral, since the progress of its ratiocination moves from a base of literal 
experience ... to a vertex at which the experience has become conceptualized 
and abstracted.” 13 But the focus of his attention was word, not pattern; item, 
not scheme; the thing structured, not the structure. In 1965 Dean adopted the 
“position of R. M. Lumiansky and S. B. Greenfield that there is only one 
speaker in the poem,” 14 but of more interest that year was the appearance of 
J. C. Pope’s article on “Dramatic Voices in The Wanderer and The Seafarer.” 1 ' 0 
Pope rightly went back to Huppe as the man who had prepared the way for 
the monologue theory, although he had not believed it himself. Pope sought 
to restore the “two speakers” view and put it on a firmer basis than Huppe 
had done: “What did not occur to Mr. Huppe . . . was that if there are two 
speakers in a poem they can both use the pronoun of the first person. Suppose 
we start with the possibility that the eardstapa and the snottor on mode are 
different characters . .. and ask ourselves how much of the poem ... is 
appropriate to each.” 16 I shall return to Pope’s theory later; for now, it is 
important only to notice that he holds that the “appropriateness” of content 
is a surer indication of who is speaking than are pronoun form and reference. 
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In 1966 appeared the first separate critical edition of the poem by R. F. 
Leslie, who employed Huppe’s terminology in calling one section of his 
introduction (and of his bibliography) “Theme and Structure.” He acknow¬ 
ledged that “The determination of the limits of the main monologue and of 
the number and extent of any other speeches, has an important bearing on 
any interpretation of the structure of the poem”; but he held at the same 
time that “there is alternation between the first and third person throughout 
much of what is generally accepted as the wanderer’s speech,” and later that 
“Because the use of ic extends to the sentence ending in line 62, it has 
generally been assumed that the wanderer’s speech goes as far as this line 
at least. ... It is difficult, however, to separate the philosophic tone of lines 
58-62 from that of the lines which follow,” 17 thereby becoming—so far as I 
know—the first critic to find “tone” more distinctive than the personal pro¬ 
noun. Most recently Fowler has shown the difficulties which arise from the 
poem’s “heterogeneity” and suggested that “because of the miscellaneity of 
its contents, and their apparent looseness of connection, a single theme, or 
enveloping structural device, is difficult to agree on.” 18 Fowler’s odd miscellan¬ 
eity or heterogeneity of content and structure, theme and connection, makes 
a fitting culmination for this sequence. 

Indeed, most writers have meant little more by “structure” than (a) 
whether the poem was intact or not, (b) where speeches began and ended, or 
(c) what the sequence of thought may have been. And in general they have 
used (c) to unravel (a) and (b). In a poem with so many striking formal 
features—including but not only lines 32-3 (the nates passage), 66-69 (the 
ne sceal to passage), 80-83 (the sum passage), 92-95 (the hwcer cwom and eala 
passage) and 108-109 (the her bid passage)—it really is remarkable that the 
distinctive features of form have been rejected as materials for investigation, 
and that the question of structure has rarely taken the word in the sense of 
“The mutual relation of the constituent parts or elements of a whole as 
determining its peculiar nature or character” ( OED , s.v. Structure, sb. 3). 
Huppe and Lumiansky did present schematic analyses of “the mutual relation 
of the constituent parts or elements,” and so did Grubl/Erzgraber. None of 
these went on to satisfy the remainder of the definition, “as determining its 
peculiar nature or character,” nor did Pope when he returned to the two-voice 
view; but at least Grubl/Erzgraber did break away from the simplistic view 
that structure is a matter of linear coherence or sequential organization. 

All critics, whether working on intrinsic evidence (Huppe, Stanley, Pope, 
Fowler, et al.) or extrinsic evidence (Smithers, Cross, et al.), ia have taken a 
deductive approach to the poem, and their deductions have been more or less 
subjective, personal or interpretive, as suited them. It appears that no under¬ 
standing of the poem will gain broad acceptance unless it takes an inductive 
approach, objective, impersonal and quantitative. 

What I propose is a look at the poem as a physical object, making the most 
of those aspects of it that can be objectively demonstrated: linguistic features, 
especially tense, case, number, person, part of speech, as well as lexical 
clusters; prosodic features; rhetorical features; and numerical features, 
including proportion. These are the “constituent parts or elements” we can 
agree about; their “mutual relation” is the access we shall have to the “nature 
or character” of the whole. 
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Oft him anhaga are gebide6, 

Metudes miltse, Jaeahjae he modcearig 

geond lagulade longe sceolde .. . 20 

the poem begins; and at line 8 we find 

Oft ic sceolde ana uhtna gehwylce .... 

The conjunction Q/i+PRONOUN does not occur elsewhere in the poem 
(cf. 17, 20, 40, 53, 90), and in any case the first two instances are independent 
of those which follow, and are drawn together by the larger context Oft him 
anhaga .. . sceolde and Oft ic sceolde ana. The topic of these two sections is 
either the same, or the poet has been inept enough to make it look the same 
when it is not. The change of pronoun does not indicate a change of topic: 
it indicates a change of point of view, of speaker. It is a case where the 
rhetorical construction and even more the syntactical device—acts both to 
liken and to distinguish, pace Greenfield. In lines 1-7 the only personal 
pronouns are third person; in lines 8-29a, they are all first person (10, 11, 19, 
23, 26, [27], 28), except (10, 13-14) in sentences where the grammatical subject 
of the main clause is ic, and which consequently signal no change in viewpoint. 
It is in such a sentence that we meet 

hwaer ic feor ojajae neah findan meahte, 

{aone {ae in meoduhealle [me] mine wisse, (26-27) 

where again the third-person relative appears as dependent on ic, although 
also the subject of its own verb. The relative construction appears independ¬ 
ently for the first time at 29b, 

Wat se ]ae cunnab 
hu slijaen bib sorg to geferan 
]aam jae him lyt hafab leofra geholena, 

and introduces a section which is entirely given over to the third person, as in 
the lines quoted and se pe 37, pam pe 56, he ( hine , his, him) 32, 34, 35, 41, 43, 
46, concluding at 55 with a similar construction: 

Cearo bib geniwad 
jaam }ae sendan sceal .... 

But the ic pronoun is reintroduced at 58: 

Forjaon ic gejaencan ne mreg geond [aas woruld 
for hwan modsefa min ne gesweorce 
Jaonne ic eorla lif eal geond]aence, 

with its reiterated first-person pronouns. No third-person pronouns appear 
in lines 58-63. Just as Oft him contrasted with the similar Oft ic, so now 
Forpon ic contrasts with 64, 
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Forpon ne mxg wear^an wis wer aer he age . .. 

and the passage so begun continues (with he at 69, 70) until the question of 
voice is handled yet a different way, in lines 88-91, although introduced with 
the important se: 

Se Jjonne fiisne wealsteal wise ge{)ohte 
ond }>is deorce lif deope geondJ^enceQ 
frod in ferde, feor oft gemon 
waelsleahta worn ond ]jas word acwi6. . . . 

The passage that follows contains neither first- nor third-person pronouns, 
but the introduction has clearly fixed the point of view as different from that 
of the speaker who habitually and exclusively employs the third-person 
pronoun. That speaker returns—with his characteristic grammatical leit¬ 
motiv —at line 111: 

Swa cwaed snottor on mode; gesaet him sundor aet rune. 

Til bi{? se t>e his treowe gehealdej), ne sceal naefre his torn 
to rycene, 

beorn of his breostum acyjsan nemj>e he aer J>a bote 
cunne; 

eorl mid elne gefremman. Wei bi6 J>am J>e him are seceS, 
frofre to Faeder on heofonum, J>aer us eal seo faestnung 
stonded. 

Here both he {him, his ) and se pe set the concluding lines off aggressively in 
their recurrence. In the final line occurs the only appearance of the fused 
first- and third-person singular—that is, the first-person plural—in the poem. 

So far we have seen that the pattern of the early lines of the poem makes 
it clear that point of view, as expressed in the personal pronouns singular, is 
a deliberate and unambiguous device to distinguish the speakers of the poem. 
Pope’s error was in thinking that ic could refer to each of two speakers; 
Closer examination shows that one speaker always talks about ic, and that 
the other—who always talks about the first speaker has consequently no 
need for the first-person pronoun but relies very heavily on the third-person 
personal and relative constructions. Their utterances can be charted thus: 

A1 Lines 1-7 {him, he; no ic). 7 lines. 

B1 Lines 8-29a {ic, etc., 7 times and in one emendation; he, etc., only in 
subordinate relation). 21 \ lines. 

A2 Lines 29b-57 {se pe, he, etc. 15 times; no ic, etc.). 28 \ lines. 

B2 Lines 58-63 {Forpon ic, min, ic; no he, etc.). 6 lines. 

A3 Lines 64-91 {Forpon ... he, he twice more, se; no ic, etc.). 28 lines. 

B3 Lines 92-110 (introduced Se . . . acwid; no personal pronouns). 19 lines. 
A4 Lines 111-115 {se pe, etc. twice, he, etc. 5 times; no ic, etc.). 5 lines. 

Two points should be made about this scheme. One is that the systems 
it depends on are of course available within the grammar of Old English, but 
that this articulation of them is entirely an effect of the poet’s. He has used 
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the resources of his language grammatically, but he has restricted the “rules’ 
of his grammar to make special distinctions according to the needs of hi 
poem. The “rules” of his grammar do not break any of those of Old Englisl 
in general; on the contrary they are more stringent and particular. A secon< 
point is that the seven sections thus defined in terms of a continuous am 
progressive system present a sequence of interesting symmetry: 

7 lines—2U—28|—6—28—19—5; 

or, in terms of “small, medium and large”: 

S : M:L:S :L:M:S 
A1 B1 A2 B2 A3 B3 A4 

Thus A dominates not only by having the first and last say, but also by having 
the two longest of the other speeches. (The sigla A and B assume two speaker: 
because of the two-term contrast, first person: third person; but B3, although 
certainly distinct from A3 and A4, perhaps does not alternate with them 
This is a matter for later discussion.) 

The coherence of this scheme is, I submit, much greater than that pro¬ 
posed by Leslie, who adopts with a modification the scheme of Lumiansky 

Lines 1-5, Wanderer 
6-7, poet 
8-91, Wanderer 

92-96, Wanderer quoting the Wis Wer 
97-110, Wanderer 
111, poet 

112-116 Wanderer as Snottor on Mode. 

Leslie accepts Lumiansky’s rather odd notion that the poet fell three lines 
short of sustaining a monologue; introduces the awkward idea that lines 
92-96 are a quotation within a quotation; and obtains a result in seven sec¬ 
tions to be sure, but sections of almost entirely arbitrary length-distribution 
(5, 2, 83, 5, 14, 1, 5,) except for the 5-line unit at beginning, middle and end 
(which he does not comment on anyway). Like Leslie, Grubl/Erzgrabei 
arrive at their scheme by way of meaning rather than by way of overt formal 
features. Deprived of the interpretive titles for each section, it appears thus: 

I. Epic introduction [7 lines] 

1. l-2a 

2. 2b-5 

3. 6-7 

II. Monologue of the Wanderer 

ii. 153 lines] 

1. 58-63 

2. 64-72 

3. 73-80a 

4. 80b-87 

5. 88-91 


i. [50 lines] 

1. 8-1 la 

2. llb-18 

3. 19-29a 

4. 29b-36 

5. 37-40 
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6. 41-44 

7. 45-50a 

8. 50b-53a 

9. 53b-55a 
10. 55b-57 


6. 92-95a 

7. 95b-96 

8. 97-100 

9. 101-105 

10. 106-110 

III. Epic-learned conclusion [5 lines] 

1. Ill 

2. 112-114a 

3. 114b-115. 21 


This attractive scheme seems to fail because the corresponding items in II. i 
and II. ii do not really correspond in sense. Nor do they correspond in shape: 

II. i. 1, 7, and 10 are especially dissimilar from the same sections in II. ii. If 
such a scheme is meant to be an interpretive tool, its subjectivity may make it 
misleading. If it is meant to represent, or at least be a paradigm of, the poet’s 
scheme, then it is either wrong or right, and there should be a way to test that. 
Unfortunately, the test in this case is our agreement or otherwise with the 
critics’ sense of what each passage is “about,” and with their assumption of a 
two-part monologue throughout all but the opening and closing few lines. 
The evidence, on the contrary, is for a purposefully shifting point of view. 

Huppe’s diagram does not seem to have influenced others, as Lumiansky 
did Leslie or Grubl did Erzgraber. It is too long to reproduce here, but may 
be summarized: 

A1 (1-5) Introduction 

XI (6-7) Introductory formula 

B1 (8-62a) Wanderer’s Monologue 


A2 (62b-87) Bridge Passage 

X2 (88-91) Introductory formula 

B2 (91-110) Wise-man’s Monologue 

X3 Concluding formula (111) 

A3 (112-115) Conclusion, parallel with A1 in construction. 22 

This summary leaves out much of Huppe’s delicacy—he was able to 
distinguish further subdivisions to the right of those in B1 and A2—but it may 
serve to show the outline of the poem’s structure, as he saw it. Although he 
used structural terminology, he did so unsteadily and sometimes not really 
accurately: 29b-57 are not “impersonal” in the same sense that 8-29a are 
“first person,” and those terms are not categorical in the same way that 
“introduction” and “conclusion” are. Moreover, the distribution is once 
again haphazard and fragmentary so far as length is concerned: B1 and B2 
are nothing like the same size. Indeed, the scheme does not so much represent 
an analogue of the poem’s structure as it does a paragraph outline, which is 
quite a different matter. 


8-29a first person 
29b-57 impersonal 
58-62a first person 
’62b-65a introduction 
65b-84 body 
85-87 conclusion 


91-96 introduction 
97-105 description of ruin 
106-110 conclusion 
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As Pope'based his analysis on Huppe, we may best glance at it here. It is 
“structural” only in the sense that it seeks to assign lines to speakers, and 
arrives at the scheme: 

Lines 1-5 Eardstapa 

„ 6-7 Poet 

,, 8-57 Eardstapa 

,, 58-110 Snottor on mode (not the same as the Eardstapa ) 

„ 111-115 Poet. 

It will be seen that this scheme is not unlike Grubl/Erzgraber’s, except that it 
makes a division at 5/6, and assigns the two long central speeches to different 
speakers and makes no parallel between them. Pope’s analysis does away 
with the feature ofHuppe’s that most closely approached that of this paper, 
the alternation of speakers, although it is still not so homogeneous as the 
systems of Lumiansky and those others who see the poem as a monologue, 
save for these or those few lines. 


Ill 

So far we have observed the way that a pattern which the poet designates 
from the outset as one of particular importance has had a distinguishing 
effect on the speakers and a shaping effect on the poem; but the pattern itself 
is grammatical, not poetic in any direct way. We may now turn to the more 
directly poetic devices available to the poet, and to his organizing use of them, 
to see whether it corresponds with the use he has made of grammatical 
devices. Such poetic devices include assonance and echoism, alliteration, and 
rhetorical shaping. In the second and third of these the effect of “design” is 
most marked; but critics have pointed out that the first makes its contribution 
as well. 

Once again it is Huppe whose remarks are most far-reaching. He pointed 
out the parallelism of such phrases as Sorg bid geniwad (50) and Cearo bid 
geniwad (55) and the sequence of Wat se pe cunnad (29b), wat se pe sceal (37) 
and pam pe . . . sceal (56) as unifying devices in the passage 29b-57. He noted 
the cohesive effect of geond and its compounds in 58 and geondhweorfed 51, 
geondsceawad 52, geondpence 60. And he gave appropriate importance to the 
way the hwcer-eala series (92-95) is recalled in the her-eal series (106-110); in 
the latter case echoic effects heighten the existing rhetorical patterns. 23 

More evidence of a similar kind can be added to Huppe’s. Much of it 
partakes of the nature of assonance or slant-rhyme, and like rhyme makes its 
appearance in the off-verse—where, in any case, the headstave draws the 
focus of attention. These “off-verse harmonies” include patterns like fceste 
binde/bindad fceste (13, 18); his goldwinejhis winedryhtnes (35, 37); geare 
cunnejcwme gearwe (69, 71); weste stondedjweallas stondap (74, 76). They also 
include the more elaborate series stormas cnyssad, hrusan binded, won cymed, 
norpan onsended (101-104), which prepares for the final set: rune, rycene, 
cun fie, sec ed, stonded (111-115), a pattern more extended and more elaborate 
than those which went before and alerted us to it. 

Of these patterns, all except the geond series are contained within one or 
another of the seven sections defined above: fceste binde in B1; bid geniwad, 
wat se pe sceal, and goldwine/winedryhtnes in A2; geare cunne and weste / 
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weallas in A3; hwcerjher, ealajeal, and the four lines in -d in B3; and the 
-nej-ed pattern throughout the whole of A4. The technique is not consistent : 
there are no obvious examples in A l or, apparently, B2. But B2 shares with 
A2 the geond series that runs over the border between them. The exact 
context of these employments is instructive: 

{tonne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfed, 
greteS gliwstafum, georne geondsceawad 
secga geseldan ... (51-53) 

For{ton ic geftencan ne maeg geond {tas woruld 
for hwan modsefa min ne gesweorce 
{tonne ic eorla lif eal geondftence. . . . (58-60) 

The technique appears to be a reiteration of the Oft himjOft ic juxtaposition 
that created the important distinction in the early lines of the poem: the 
vocabulary of geond and its compounds is in both cases in the context of 
pome, mod-, but the difference in point of view is explicit in the forceful 
specification of pronoun reference. In A3 geond and geondpenced recur 
(75, 89), the former in geond pisne middangeard and the latter in lif .. . 
geondpenced, repeating the contexts of B2 as B2 did those of A2; so it really 
appears that this series, with its associated vocabulary, is being used to set off 
A2, B2 and B3 with progressive sets of geond- words in the off-verses of two 
lines in each section, which are so related to their grammatical context as to 
make the shift in point of view from third to first and back to third person 
perfectly clear. 

Another pattern which the poet elaborated is that of alliteration. Of course 
the alliterative pattern is part of the obligatory organizing principle of the 
Old English verse line, no less than the grammar of Old English was part of 
the organizing pattern of the sentence. But here, as with the grammar, the 
poet has introduced his own specialized practices which represent a restriction 
on, and hence clustering of, the patterns available to him. Of the nineteen 
possible staves, two ( p and sp) do not occur in the vocabulary of the poem, 
and two more ( r and sc) occur but not in the alliterative scheme. The fifteen 
remaining options should occur on average seven or eight times, once in 
every 15 lines. In fact, one stave— w —occurs twenty-three times, on average 
once in every five lines; and the next most common stave, which has only 
fourteen appearances, is the nondescript vowel alliteration. The dominance 
of w even enters into a little scheme of alternating lines (74-80): 

{tonne eall {tisse worulde wela weste stonded, 
swa nu missenlice geond {>isne middangeard 
winde biwaune weallas stondajt, 
hrime bihrorene, hrydge {ta ederas. 

Woriad {ta winsalo, waldend licgad 
dreame bidrorene; dugu{t eal gecrong 
wlonc bi wealle. Sume wig fornom. . . . 

I do not know why the poet gave w such prominence. Of course, some words 
central to his argument begin with it: woruld, waldend, wyrd, wine, wis, 
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wraclast, wyn, and word itself; but that does not seem to be the reason. In all, 
the effect is that of harmonizing the acoustic aspect of the entire poem, for the 
stave first appears at line 5 and continues without a major break, except 
between 45 and 57, right up to 107. It participates in the unity of what we 
might loosely call “style.” But it also participates in the sectional structure in 
seven divisions. It occurs fairly uniformly over the poem, although sometimes 
it is organized into short lyric sections like the one quoted above, and it is 
absent from the last section entirely—but, as we have seen, that section is 
bound by particularly great pronoun coherence and endline assonance. What 
is more, it occurs at each of the internal section boundaries (except of course 
the one which modulates to section A4) in lines 7,29, 57, 64 and 91. When the 
use of the stave is so widespread as to refute any suggestion of accident, is it 
really probable that its employment at these structural cruces is by chance? 

In addition to the five passages of rhetorical shaping mentioned above 
(p. 9), we should perhaps add the neat little couplet (15-16) 

Ne mxg werigmod wyrde widstondan 

ne se hreo hyge helpe gefrenaman, 


with its compact apophthegmatic parallelism. We then have six passages, 
counting the continuous hwcer cwom and eala passages as one: 


Lines 15-16 
„ 32-33 

„ 66-69a 

„ 80b-83 

„ 92-95a 

„ 108-109 


(2 lines) B1 
(2 lines) A2 
(3£ lines) A3 
(3J lines) A3 
(3| lines) B3 
(2 lines) B3 


I think the lesson of this is in the first place obvious. The passages given overt 
rhetorical shaping have also a gradation of extent which parallels the sym¬ 
metrical gradation that our structural analysis has revealed. It is moreover 
noteworthy that the “purple passages” do not occur in the sections designated 
S in the schema (Al, B2, A4) and that they do not, of course, run over any 
borders as the schema defines them; they hardly could, given the alternation 
in point of view which the schema argues. There is also a regularity of 
occurrence in which the first set ends on line 16, 2 x 16=32; the second set 
begins on 32 and ends on 33, 2 x 33 = 66; the third set begins on 66. Returning 
to the first interval, 5 x 16 = 80, the fourth set begins on 80. The fifth set 
begins on 92; 16 plus 92 = 108, the last set begins on 108. Of course I am 
not arguing that there is a strict numerical progression here; the “formula” 
has had to be adjusted somewhat to get even this degree of regularity. But 
uniformity of a significant sort does exist as a matter of structural principle 
in these lines as the calculations reveal it, and this kind of structure continues 
and substantiates the structure outlined in the overall analysis and already 
elaborated in the patterns of assonance and alliteration. 

A number of writers have talked about another kind of word-pattern in 
The Wanderer in addition to the one I grouped with alliteration and assonance 
because of its phonetic features, and that is the lexical cluster. Rosier is among 
those who talk most usefully about this kind of pattern, which he regards as 
one of “generation.” He emphasizes that the 
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distinctive unit of the first thirty-three lines is articulated 
by the multiple recurrence of mod (- cearig, -sefa), ceare 
(together with the adjective form in compounds, mod- 
cearig, earm-, winter-), and bindan (together with the noun, 
gebind). Cearej-cearig finds variation in dreorig . . . and 
sorg . . . bindan is varied in healdan . . . and the striking 
use of salan . ..; the ideas of mod and bindan coalesce in 
ferdloca . . . hordcofa . . . and breostcofa ... the idea of 
both [loca and cofa ] recurs in the locution for grave, 
hrusan heolstre.... Cofa also means ‘cave’... which .. . 
very likely was the poet’s intended meaning of hrusan 
heolstre, because in line 84 he returns to this same 
experience of burying one’s lord and there uses the word, 
eordscmfa, ‘earth-cave.’ 24 

Later Rosier goes on to say similar things about the cluster in lines 74-115 
involving, among other items, eal, weal, stondan, woruld, eorpe, and bindan 
again. But a study of the first cluster he analyzes will suffice to reveal his 
method and some of its fruits. He brings together morphological groupings 
like mod, modcearig, wintercearig; grammatical groupings through “varia¬ 
tion” like bindan, healdan (13, 14); semantic groupings like -cearig, dreorig 
which, although Rosier says they “find variation” in one another, are not in 
fact variants even in lines 24-25, 

wod wintercearig ofer wa£>ema gebind, 

sohte seledreorig sinces bryttan, 

where they are not appositives but morphemes in words which are; coal¬ 
escence of ideas, like mod plus bindan —*■ferdloca; and recurrence of experi¬ 
ence. His “clusters,” then, range from the morphological and syntactic to the 
semantic and existential. They are revealing, but they seem to occur sporadi¬ 
cally on a number of disconnected parameters, and they correspond with no 
overt features of structure as we have defined them. 

Yet if we look at the central concept in his interpretation, we shall see that 
it is perfectly valid; more than one critic has agreed with Leslie that the poem 
is especially rich in compounds, that is, words made up of two free morph¬ 
emes. And it is true that many of these compounds include morphemes that 
occur elsewhere, either on their own or in other compounds. The following 
concordance lists only those free morphemes that appear more than once, and 
only when at least one appearance is in a compound: 

an(a) 8 -haga 1 -hoga 40 
breost 113 -cofa 18 

cear(o) 9, 55 earm-ig 20 mod-ig 2 winter-ig 24 

-cofa breost- 18 hord- 14 

-cwide- -giedd 55 lar- 38 

dream 79 sele- 93 

dreorig 17 -hleor 83 sele- 25 

eard- -geard 85 -stapa 6 

earm 40 -cearig 20 
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eorJ>e 106, 110 -scraf 84 

fer9 54, 90 collen- 71 -loca 13, 33 

fugol 81 brim- 47 

-geard eard- 85 middan- 62, 75 

geond 3, 58, 75 -hweorfan 51 -sceawian 52-))encan 60, 89 

georn(e) 52, 69 dom- 17 

gold 32 -wine 22, 35 

feoh 108 -gifre 68 

gifre feoh- 68 wael- 100 

hsegl 48 -faru 105 

heorte 49 hat- 66 

hrim 48, 77 -ceald 4 

hweorfan 72 geond- 51 

last 97 wrasc- 5, 32 

m*g 51, 109 freo- 21 wine- 7 

mod 41, 51, 111 -cearig 2 -ig 62 -sefa 10, 19, 59 

mon 109 -dryhten 41 

niht -helm 96 -scua 104 

rice 106 woruld- 65 

secg 53 sele- 34 

sefa 57 mod- 10, 19, 59 

sele -dream 93, -dreorig 25 -secg 34 

sine 25 -J)ege 34 

(ge) steal 110 weal- 88 

(ge) ]>encan 58, 88 geond- 60, 89 

wtel -gifre 100 -sleaht 7, 91 

weal 76, 80, 98 -steal 88 

werig 57 -mod 15 

wiga 67 byrn- 94 

wine gold- 22, 35 -dryhten 37 -mzeg 7 
winter 65, 103 -cearig 24 
woruld 58, 74, 107 -rice 106. 

The connexions among these may be diagrammed: 

108 feoh waelsleaht 7, 91 

I I 

68 feohgifre-waelgifre 100 

The scheme can be amplified for more numerous and more complex systems: 

21 freomaeg—- maeg51, 109 

! 

32 gold winemaeg 7 

I . i 

22, 35 goldwine-winedryhten 37 

I ! 

53 secg dream 79 17 dreorig-dreorighleor 83 


34 selesecg-seledream 93-seledreorig 25 
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All these are morphologically closed systems, that is, the morphemes do not 
occur elsewhere alone or in compounds. If we are to open the systems, we 
shall have to adopt one of Rosier’s several other nuclear principles, of which 
co-existence in syntactical parallel, “variation,” is the most rigorous. But 
even that introduces an alien principle, and it is perhaps sufficiently revealing 
to keep to the principles of compounding when dealing with compounds 
rather than to accept in addition the environment of compounding, particu¬ 
larly as “variation” is usually, but by no means always or exclusively, the only 
environment. The adequacy of the pattern of derivational morphology can be 
illustrated by a larger system than the ones so far studied: 


sefa 57 (A2) 

I 

modsefa 10, 19 (Bl) 59 (B2) 

I 

modig-mod 41, 51 (A2)—modcearig 

62 (B2) | 111 (A4) 2 (Al) 

werigmod 15 (Bl) 

I 

werig 57 (A2) 


winter 65 (A3) 103 (B3) 

I 

wintercearig 24 (Bl) 

I 

-cearo 9 (Bl) 55 (A2) 

I 

earmcearig 20 (Bl) 

I 

earm 40 (A2) 


This schema presents several features. In the first place it is almost 
perfectly symmetrical morphologically: each of the vertical columns alter¬ 
nates simplex with compound in the same order, and (except for modig) the 
horizontal column does the same. The eighteen occurrences listed are evenly 
divided between A and B sections. And this balance is roughly preserved, 
when reading along any axis, by the alternation of A and B occurrences. Such 
a pattern reveals that the participation of compounding in the other structural 
features of the poem grows greater the larger the system involved, that is, 
greater number and complexity become contained in systems of greater 
coherence. This kind of pattern is discovered without recourse to ideas of 
meaning or referential content. 

As mentioned above, the only other pattern of lexical items which can be 
defined as independent of semantic considerations is that of variation, that is, 
grammatical apposition or parallelism (excluding additive situations where 
the conjunction is simply missed out) of the same parts of speech (which 
excludes pronoun-noun or pronoun-adjective appositions by themselves). 
This technique, looked at as a technique, is neither restricted to nor does it 
subsume the list of compqunds above, as a catalogue reveals: 


ar/milts lines 1-2 

hreran/wadan 4-5 

earfod/waelsleaht/hryre 6-7 


Al 


bindan/healdan 

13-14 

earmcearig/bidseled/feor 

20-21 

wintercearig/seledreorig 

24-25 

wadan/secan 

24-25 

frefran/weman 

28-29 


Bl 
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weg/brimfugol/hrim ond snaw 

bafian/braedan/hreosan 

hefig/sar 

gretan/geondsceawian (?) 

46- 48 

47- 48 

49-50 

52 

A2 

eorl/magufjegn (?) 

60-62 

B2 

beorn/collenferd 

70-71 

A3 

t>ry{)/w 2 epen/wyrd (?) 

hrid/woma 

nipe6/onsende8 

99-100 

102-103 

104 

B3 

beorn/eorl 

ar/frofor 

113- 114 

114- 115 

A4 

The examples in 52 and 104 may well be additive, as may the third member of 
the example in 99-100; while the example in 60-62 is not strictly in grammat¬ 
ical parallel: 

)>onne ic eorla lif eal geondjjence, 

hu hi faerlice flet ofgeafon, 

modge maguj)egnas. 


although the plural pronoun serves the relation in such a way as to make the 
result “felt” as parallel. 

Be that as it may, the list tells us a number of things. Taken with the 
concordance of compounding morphemes, it may be held to represent the 
core of the systematic vocabulary in the poem, that is, the vocabulary used in 
formal systems as distinct from the vocabulary used on two or more occa¬ 
sions of which no more than one is within a system. Although “mere” lexical 
clustering is not without its interest, it is hard to measure how far such a 
phenomenon represents an aspect of the poet’s design and how much simply 
his preoccupation with certain referential considerations. It is this distinction 
which Rosier failed to make. 

A second point which the list makes is the distribution of variation, which 
turns out—not surprisingly, considering the kind of thing it is—to be very 
much like that of what we have called rhetorical shaping. Except for the 
marginal case in A3, there is at least one instance of variation in every section, 
and no instance overruns a border between sections. Again, the distribution 
of variation is similar to the distribution of the mod/cearo morphological 
nexus as we studied it before. Thus we have the following instances of 


rhetorical shaping: 

Section Variation 

mod/cearo 

Rhetoric 

A1 

3 

1 

0 

B1 

5 

6 

1, 2 lines 

A2 

4 

6 

1, 2 lines 

B2 

1 (?) 

2 

0 

A3 

1 

1 

2, 31 lines each 

B3 

3 

1 

2, 3 j and 2 lines 

A4 

2 

1 

0 
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What is more, the instances of variation—like the instances of rhetorical 
shaping—are not uniformly distributed over the whole poem, but themselves 
occur in clusters: 


Cluster I: 
Break I: 
Cluster II: 
Break II: 
Cluster III 


1-29 (8x in 29 lines, longest break 7 lines) 
30-45 (0 in 16 lines) 

46-71 (6x in 36 lines, longest break 9 lines) 
72-98 (0 in 17 lines) 

99-115 (5x in 17 lines, longest break 10 lines). 


Cluster I takes in A1 and Bl; cluster II takes in the central three sections, 
A2, B2 and A3 (which constitute a unity already in terms of the geond- 
pattern); and cluster III takes in B3 and A4. In this, as in other matters of 
cluster and break, there is a considerable regularity and correspondence with 
the sevenfold sectional pattern, and considerable independent symmetry as 
well. 

It remains to speak of the vocabulary of the variations in its membership 
and reference. Ar appears in the first and last sets, justifying the importance 
that Huppe gave it in his analysis. Wadan also appears twice, as do -cearig, 
frofor/frefran, hreosan/hryre, eorl, and beorn. Indeed, the common vocabulary 
of this particular form of lexical focus—and this is true of the compounding 
morphemes as well—stands very close to our overall impression of the poem’s 
“drift”; it is substantiating rather than revealing. At the same time, a number 
of the items in it do appear in “dual relation”: even at this central point in 
the development of the lexical store, it varies in referential meaning. The 
hryre of line 7 is the fall of kinsmen; hreosan in line 48 is the fall of snow. The 
first is of men and caused by men; the second is natural and outside men. The 
frefran of line 28 is also of men and by men; the frofor of line 115 is outside 
of humankind and divinely given. The eorl of 60 typifies human evanescence; 
the eorl of line 114, human sapience. Here too alternation, especially alterna¬ 
tion in point of view, operates within a stable and symmetrical pattern, as also 
it does in assonance, alliteration, rhetorical shaping, and morphological 
compounding, the formal features of the poem whose structure coincides 
with that which grammatical devices define. 

We must now relate this multiply-effective design to what the poem seeks 
to say. The following interpretation is by no means original in every point. It 
seeks merely to render the paraphrasable meaning of the poem in terms of the 
patterns that our investigations up to this point have elucidated. 


IV 

The opening sentence of Wanderer establishes a number of points of 
reference for what follows. The subject of the poem is a third person whom the 
narrator will describe (1-7): 

Oft him anhaga are gebided, 

Metudes miltse, jjeahJje he modcearig 

geond lagulade longe sceolde 
hreran mid hondum hrimcealde sae. 
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5 wadan wraeclastas; wyrd bid ful araed. 

Swa cwaed eardstapa earfe^a gemyndig, 
wrajara waffsleahta, winemaega hryre. 

The appositions offer and resolve ambiguities. Ar can be either honour, the 
recognition accorded to the man of success, or mercy, the recognition 
accorded to the man of failure; the word wavers between the opposites until 
the apposition miltse selects the latter possibility. Similarly, hreran mid 
hondum see equivocates between the voyage of triumph and the voyage of 
exile until wadan wrceclastas distinguishes the second as the intended meaning. 
The wanderer’s situation is characterized as adverse in the context of possible 
prosperity. 

But gebided can mean either “awaits” or “experiences,” and it—like the 
next sentence—offers an ambiguity it does nothing to resolve. In line 5 the 
term wyrd, from its primitive sense of “that which happens” (weordan), can 
extend to that which brings about the happening, and to that which chooses 
it, whether fortune or providence, as Boethius came to distinguish them. 
Here wyrd shares the uncertainty of its Latin twin fatum “event, fate,” 
settling neither for the fate which rules the world but is subservient to God, in 
effect the principle of earthly mutability, nor for the providence which is the 
Word of the divine Thought, in effect the principle of celestial eternity. Like 
ar, gebided and hreran mid hondum, wyrd refers to both members of an 
opposite pair which are mutually defining, and it represents at the verbal 
level the apparent identity of the opposites from the point of view of Boethius 
in prison, or of the wanderer in exile. 

The narrator opens out his description of the wanderer, picking up 
anhaga modeearig and extending it with the similar eardstapa earfepa 
gemyndig, a phrase which like the first one depicts its subject as a solitary 
traveller beset by thoughts of trouble. The reiteration, moreover, contains the 
syntactical foundation for further development in the genitive plural earfepa, 
with its appositives wrapra wcelsleahta (the troubles are massacres) and 
winemcega hryre (the massacre was of kinsmen). The first speech, then, is 
naturally enough expository. It identifies the subject of the poem; it estab¬ 
lishes a relationship between the subject and the narrator; and it prepares the 
way for a fuller exploration of the subject’s situation. But in accomplishing 
these simple and necessary tasks, it has also concerned itself with ways of 
looking at the situation. These ways have involved the introduction of 
opposites and of a choice between them, culminating with ambiguities which 
are for the time being left unresolved. 

The opening of the next sentence entails the introduction of a new speaker: 

Oft ic sceolde ana uhtna gehwylce 
mine ceare ewi^an; nis nu cwicra nan 
10 jje ic him modsefan minne durre 

sweotule aseegan. 

It is in terms of voice that the new speaker receives his introduction ( Swa 
eweed) and first describes himself (ic sceolde ana . . . ewipan; ic . . . durre 
aseegan). This continuity, a technique of linking between the first and second 
speeches, both differentiates them and draws attention to the fact that they 
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are speeches; it simultaneously predicates sameness and difference. Just as the 
third-person voice has identified his relationship with his subject, the wanderer 
about whom the narrator speaks to an audience, so the first-person now does 
so in his turn. He too seems to address an audience (although it could be 
argued that his speeches are soliloquies, as his first words would imply), but he 
is in any case never overtly aware of the third-person who introduces and 
discusses him. So within the first ten lines we find ourselves at one corner of a 
triangular complex representing three points of view, but unbalanced by 
discrepancies in mutual awareness: the narrator addresses us about the 
wanderer, the wanderer addresses us about himself, but the wanderer does 
not address or speak about the narrator. In terms of “voice,” the wanderer is 
isolated. 

When, at this point, the wanderer becomes aphoristic, his maxims, 
although they all concern the problem he outlined in his first words, are by 
no means compatible with one another in what they say about this problem: 

Ic to sojDe wat 

£>aet bij) in eorle indryhten fc>eaw 

j)<et he his ferdlocan faeste binde, 

healde his hordcofan, hycge swa he wille. 

15 Ne masg werigmod wyrde wiSstondan 

ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman. 

The first half of the sentence exhibits the same kind of appositive technique 
already encountered, here setting off the finite binde ferdlocan, healde 
hordcofan against the earlier infinitives cwipan ceare, asecgan modsefan, 
continuing the object but reversing the meaning of the verb phrase. But the 
sense of the whole is different in another way: it is not the same thing to 
speak one’s woe alone because one is left alone, as to keep one’s counsel 
because it is an indryhten peaw (unless in the trivial sense of making a virtue 
of necessity). The second half of the sentence likewise takes up the concern 
with mod and hyge, but the ideas about it are different still again. Neither 
resignation nor defiance avails against wyrd. Around this difficult word are 
here ranged three attitudes with divergent rationales for a single situation: 
“I speak alone because (a) my companions are all dead, (b) reticence is best, 
(c) protest is fruitless.” 

The gnomic passage ends with a pointed conclusion: 

ForSon domgeorne dreorigne oft 

in hyra breostcofan bindaS faeste. 

Swa ic modsefan minne sceolde, 

20 oft earmcearig, e51e bidaeled, 

freomaegum feor feterum saelan. . . . 

The language is all carried forward from the foregoing: breostcofa, bindad 
faeste, modsefa, and the isolation of freomcegum feor; but the force of fordon 
is obscure because the argument it sums up is unclear. Domgeorn , certainly, 
looks back to ar and even more to wyrd , for dom can be either earthly 
reputation or heavenly glory, that is, the reward either of fortune or of 
providence. At this point, however, the dilemma seems to be purposely 
sustained. 
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Fordon is always followed by swa in this poem (although swa also appears 
in other contexts). Sometimes the pair are like a correlative construction, 
although the meaning seems to vary (cf. lines 37-43, 58-62, 64-75). The force 
of the correlation here is strengthened, but not clarified, by the repeated 
adverb oft bindad, oft earmcearig\ the meaning may be “because they often . . . 
therefore I often. . . .” The construction introduces the remainder of the 
sentence. 

siJ)J>an geara iu goldwine minne 
hrusan heolstre biwrah, ond ic hean Jjonan 
wod wintercearig ofer wajpema gebind, 

25 sohte seledreorig sinces bryttan, 

hwaer ic feor neah findan meahte, 

Ixme f>e in meoduhealle [me] mine wisse 

o£>l>e mec freondleas[n]e frefran wolde, 
weman mid wynnum. 

The second section ends here with the wanderer’s most elaborate sentence, 
and indeed the sentence patterns have become increasingly intricate from his 
first words. The first was simple; the second complex; the third complex- 
compound, and this last again complex-compound in a variety of hypotactic 
and paratactic relationships: 

Fordon bindad oftl f biwrah "1 f wisse 

^-siJjJjan ^ ond > hwaer Jjone oJ)J>e f frefran 
swa sceolde oft J (^wod, sohte J wolde \ weman 

Throughout the section, the first-person voice has made use of third-person 
illustration and gnomic generalization, but without changing his point of 
view. 

Change comes in the return to the third-person voice and the introduction 
of his distinctive se fre mode of reference: 

Wat se f>e cunnad 

30 hu slijjen bid sorg to geferan 

J)am £e him lyt hafad leofra geholena. . . . 

The change in viewpoint is bridged, as before, by a carrying forward of the 
subject-matter. Both voices describe the wanderer as a man without friendly 
companions. The narrator goes on to develop the description by detailing the 
consequences of privation: 

warad hine wraeclast nales wunden gold, 
ferdloca freorig nalaes foldan blaed. 

In saying what the wanderer has not, the narrator has extended the wanderer’s 
own account of the loss of his goldwine and his search for one who would 
weman mid wynnum. In saying what he has instead, the narrator has recalled 
his own opening lines of description hreran .. . hrimcealde see, wadan wraclas- 
tas. And in the term ferdloca he has adopted the wanderer’s terminology 
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( ferdloca , hordcofa, breostcofa ) for the mind-body unity. The first two 
associations link the passage with what has gone before, both the narrator’s 
former words and the wanderer’s. The third does so as well, but it also looks 
forward to the coming dream vision. The se pe passage was a “local” link 
with the material it immediately followed; this passage is a “global” link with 
material long before and after it. 

Such another “local” link takes the narrator the next step in the develop¬ 
ment of his description: 

Gemon he selesecgas ond sincf>ege, 

35 hu hine on geogube his goldwine 

wenede to wiste; wyn eal gedreas. 

The link is with the wanderer’s own speech, which contained the recollection, 
even the language ( goldwine , wynnum) the narrator here recounts. In his next 
step, the narrator, like the wanderer before him, calls on fordon to signal the 
shift of pattern within the discourse of one speaker. The shift of grammatical 
subject has so far sufficed to signal the change of speaker itself. 

Forjxrn wat se £>e sceal his winedryhtnes 
leofes larcwidum longe forjjolian, 

bonne sorg ond slaep somod aetgaedre 

40 earmne anhogan oft gebindab. . . . 

The accumulation of subject and style is increasingly dense: se pe, isolation 
depicted as the absence of companionable speech, sorrow as a companion 
now joined by sleep, the anhaga of the very first line, privation binding the 
body as the body, before, was said to bind the soul. The description has moved 
from static to active. 

jjinceb him on mode £>aet he his mondryhten 
clyppe ond cysse ond on cneo lecge 
honda ond heafod swa he hwilum aer 

in geardagum giefstolas breac. 

The paralyzing of the body by privation has released the mind; it flies in time 
and space (in both of which the wanderer is an exile) to the days and place of 
security, and—realistically enough—the hallucinating spirit has a vision of 
doing rather than of feeling. 

45 -Bonne onwascneb eft wineleas guma, 

gesihb him biforan fealwe wegas, 

bajfian brimfuglas braedan fej>ra, 

hreosan hrim ond snaw hagle gemenged. 
t>onne beob j>y hefigran heortan benne, 

50 sare aefter swaesne. Sorg bib geniwad 

{>onne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfeb, 

greteb gliwstafum, georne geondsceawab 

secga geseldan —swimmab oft onweg 
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ffeotendra ferd 

-no {raer fela bringed 

55 

cudra cwidegiedda. 

Cearo bid geniwad 


{ram {re sendan sceal 

swijre geneahhe 


ofer wafrema gebind 

werigne sefan. 


These difficult lines have been the subject of many explanations and a 
number of emendations. Among the latter, the commonest is to read swimmad 
eft on weg in line 53, but I think this misses the point: the hallucination is a 
recurrent one ( sorg ond sleep oft gebindaS; Sorg bid geniwad; Cearo bid 
geniwad. . . swipe geneahhe), and its very repetition is part of the dreamer’s 
suffering. To retain the MS reading, moreover, provides a third example of 
the linking-contrastive use of oft. .. oft. Other emendations are usually part 
of the critic’s attempt to come to terms with the passage, which I should 
prefer to attempt with the text as it stands. The difficulties grow out of the 
complexity of the thematic and structural point of development we have 
reached. To resolve the difficulties by altering the text only annuls the force 
of the development. 

The lines are difficult to understand partly because they are about a 
failure of understanding: they represent the mind returning to the body but 
imperfectly reunited with it. The distinction between the two has been stated 
by the wanderer and elaborated by the narrator. The hallucination is the 
outcome of the disintegration of their unity in extreme adversity. Our vision 
of the seabirds is through the undisturbed narrator, but the wanderer’s vision 
is disrupted. His attempt at what has become the crucially significant act of 
speech frightens the creatures away and restores him to a true sense of his own 
situation, indeed of his own identity in the material world where he can listen 
to no fela cudra cwidegiedda. 

The thematic situation is paralleled by the structural. The se pe construc¬ 
tion closes the episode. The loose correlative Forpon . . . wo in the previous 
passage is balanced by the equally loose but cohesive temporal sequence 
Donne . . . ponne . . . ponne. The central themes of cold and isolation (the 
physical state) and depression (the intellective state) are explored by the 
separation of the physical and intellective, and by their subsequent, appar¬ 
ently inevitable, reunion in the cold again. 

The thematic and the structural, then, work together into a peak of 
rhetorical shaping, imaginative depiction, and emotion. We have reached the 
midpoint of the poem with one speech by the narrator, one by the wanderer, 
and a second by the narrator. A linking second speech from the wanderer 
summarizes the first half and provides an introduction to the second. 

Forjron ic gejrencan ne m*g geond jras woruld 
for hwan modsefa min ne gesweorce 
60 {ronne ic eorla lif eal geondjrence, 

hu hi faerlice flet ofgeafon, 
modge magu{regnas. Swa {res middangeard 

ealra dogra gehwam dreosed ond feallejr. 

The linking here depends on the correlative forpon . . . swa, the vocabulary of 
point of view {modsefa), and the echo of the geond- compound from the 
hallucination episode. The passage is retrospective and summary. In terms of 
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his experience, the wanderer cannot see an alternative to the outlook which 
both voices have described in him: modcearig, earfefa gemyndig, werigmod, 
earmcearig, and the rest. As the life of man is transient, so the world is 
transient, and gloom oppresses his mind., 

This view of the world has two features which deserve attention before we 
turn to the second half of the poem. The first is its continued depiction of 
suffering as the withdrawal or failure of prosperity, and particularly of 
prosperity enjoyed in the company of a lord and other retainers in the security 
of the hall. The wanderer understands that the instability of this kind of 
security is a token of the instability of the world at large, but he sees no other 
possible frame of reference in which to interpret his experiences. In the same 
way, our grasp of his situation and his response to it depends on our taking it, 
as he does, literally, that is, as veritable experience. A symbolic interpretation 
of the first part of the poem is untrue to the central point of view expressed 
there. The wanderer reacts as he does precisely because of the earth- and 
comitatus- bound notions he has of his own existence. 

The second feature grows out of the first. It is that this view resolves the 
ambiguities of wyrd and domgeorn earlier encountered. The wanderer’s 
outlook is one in which he is entirely at the mercy of “that which happens” to 
him, or—personified—of fortune. His dependence on one source of security 
makes wyrd immutable (arced) and irresistible (Ne mceg werigmod wyrde 
widstondan), while he remains obliged by the code that has already failed him 
to keep the silence of a domgeorn man. In consequence, the first half of the 
poem concludes with his hopeless and bitter generalization. 

The linking pattern continues at the beginning of the second half with the 
return of the third-person voice: 

Forjion ne maeg wear^an wis wer aer he age 
65 wintra dasl in woruldrice. 

The third-person voice refuses to view the problem as one of human prosperity 
and happiness or whether as modsefa gesweorce in adversity. Instead he turns 
the emphasis to wisdom, refuting the wanderer's imperfect interpretation, and 
going on to offer a gnomic passage which likewise parallels but contradicts 
the wanderer’s words in the same genre; 

65 Wita sceal gejjyldig; 

ne sceal no to hacheort ne to hraedwyrde, 
ne to wac wiga ne to wanhydig, 
ne to forht, ne to ftegen, ne to feohgifre, 
ne naefre gielpes to georn aer he geare cunne. 

The advice is not for a domgeorn eorl, however, nor does it deal with 
modsefa and the rest. It is the wita, the wis wer, who must be patient and bear 
these precepts in mind until he cunne. The narrator’s maxims expose through 
their similarity to the wanderer’s another difference, for cer he geare cunne 
reasserts cer he age wintra dee! in woruldrice. Unlike the inconsistent worldly 
wisdom of the wanderer, the reflective wisdom of the narrator has a stable 
central scheme. This scheme undercuts the very assumptions of the comitatus 
whose loss the wanderer so much lamented. Against the pessimism of 
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Ne mag wengmod wyrde widstondan ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman, the 
third-person voice argues the irrelevance of both extremes through an 
exercise in rhetorical repetilio. It is not simply a plea for the golden mean; it is 
a rejection of both the polarities between which such a mean could be found, 
an insistence on a different scale of values entirely: 

70 Beorn sceal gebidan Jxmne he beot sprice6 

ojD})cet collenferb cunne gearwe 

hwider hre£>ra gehygd hweorfan wille. 

The insistence remains in these lines; they are part of the scea /-maxims of the 
foregoing passage, and they restate the need to wait for wisdom until one 
cunne gearwe. The experience of this world, says the narrator, is not sufficient 
for an understanding of it. Understanding comes from another source: 

Ongietan sceal gleaw haele hu gaestlic bi6 
j^onne eall Jtisse worulde wela weste stondeb, 

75 swa nu missenlice geond }nsne middangeard 

winde biwaune weallas stondajj, 
hrime bihrorene, hrybge }>a ederas. 

Woriab }>a winsalo, waldend licgab 
dreame bidrorene; dugu}> eal gecrong 
80 wlonc bi wealle. Sume wig fornom, 

ferede in forbwege; sumne fugel oj^baer 
ofer heanne holm; sumne se hara wulf 
deabe gedslde; sumne dreorighleor 
in eordscraefe eorl gehydde. 

85 Yf)de swa Jfisne eardgeard aelda Scyppend 

o^ojoaet burgwara breahtma lease 
eald enta geweorc idlu stodon. 

This long section falls into three parts; the first two sentences, the sumne 
sentence, and the last sentence. The first part is linked with what has gone 
before by the opening hemistich, where the attention of the gleaw hale, the 
vwi wer, is turned from his own actions to the world around him, just as the 
attention of the wanderer had shifted from his own predicament to his 
environment. But already in the first sentence the difference between the 
wanderer’s ideal of the eorl and the narrator’s ideal of the wis wer is extended 
to include a difference in their attitudes toward earthly mutability. The 
wanderer can see only that earthly prosperity is transitory; the narrator takes 
it as a maxim (sceal) that the wise man will understand the implication of a 
dies irae in the evidences of commonplace decay. 

The lyricism of the passage contrasts with the pessimism of the wanderer’s 
remarks on the same phenomena precisely because of this difference in 
understanding. A mutability canto in miniature, it has a high degree of formal 
cohesion. In the first part, lines 2, 4, 6 and 8 all have the same alliterative 
stave. Words ( stonded, stondap, stodon) and phrases (hrime bihrorene, 
dreame bidrorene) echo throughout. For the second time in the poem, a 
subsection is set off by repetitio (sumne). The works of men— weallas, ederas, 
winsalo, enta geweorc —perish in a way which betokens the final devastation 
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of eallpisse worulde wela, and God is significantly referred to as Scyppend. 2b 
It is the possibility of employing this final paradox without irony that enables 
the third-person voice to avoid the pessimism of the wanderer, and to intro¬ 
duce an expanded paraphrase of the wanderer’s remarks: 

Se {tonne Jtisne wealsteal wise gejtohte 
ond |tis deorce lif deope geond{tence5 
90 frod in ferde, feor oft gemon 

waelsleahta worn ond fas word acwid. 

The emphasis is on wise gepohte, deope geondpenced, frod in ferde, and the 
second line echoes by contrast the wanderer’s ponne ic eorla lif eal geondpence. 
The wanderer’s mind grew dark in these reflections, but for the wis wer it is 
life that is dark, not the mind. Like the wanderer, too, he is introduced as a 
man remembering wcelsleahta. In both cases the speaker takes up the dialogue 
in the line following this word, but the speech of the wis wer is formally 
different, and in this poem a formal difference often signals a difference in 
meaning: 

Hwaer cwom mearg? Hwaer cwom mago? Hwaer cwom 
ma{>jDumgyfa ? 

Hwaer cwom symbla gesetu? Hwaer sindon seledreamas? 
Eala beorht bune! Eala byrnwiga! 

95 Eala {)eodnes {>rym! Hu seo {>rag gewat, 

genap under nihthelm swa heo no waere. 

Stonded nu on laste leofre dugu{>e 

weal wundrum heah wyrmlicum fah. 

Eorlas fornoman asca JjryJre, 

100 waepen waelgifru, wyrd seo maere; 

ond Jjas stanhleofcu stormas cnyssad; 
hrid hreosende hrusan binded, 

wintreswoma; (Donne won cymed 

niped nihtscua norjjan onsended 

105 hreo haeglfare haelejDum on andan. 

Eall is earfodlic eor{>an rice; 

onwended wyrda gesceaft weoruld under heofonum. 

Her bid feoh laene, her bid freond laene, 
her bid mon laene, her bid mxg laene. 

110 Eal J)is eor})an gesteal idel weorjjed. 

Like the wanderer, the gleaw hale is earfepa gemyndig (eall is earfo6lic) 
and ponders winemaga hryre (her bid mag lane). As the similarities of the 
storm descriptions and the departed-dugup scenes show, the gleaw hale is 
familiar with adverse experience, and sees the hand of wyrd in the events. The 
difference is in the scope of his vision. The alliteration in line 106 places the 
headstave on eorpan, giving it a kind of contrastive stress which the next line 
explains. The earthly kingdom, unlike the heavenly, is under the decree of the 
fates (the plural genitive is significant of their arbitrariness). Since heofonum 
is not a part of the alliterative pattern, we can take its introduction here to be 
intentional; the poet is using both the exclusive and the inclusive features of 
the verse form to point his meaning. 
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This meaning is further stressed in the passages of repetitio which open 
and close the section. The first is an adaptation of the ubi sunt form, associat¬ 
ing the section with a long tradition of Christian poetry on the subject of 
earthly mutability. The features of earthly life which the speaker chooses to 
discuss are drawn from the world of the comitatus , but the significance of 
ubi sunt poetry, including these lines, is suggested in the second group of 
refrain-like lines, and particularly in the word lane. It means something 
given or imparted temporarily ( leon ), and implies thereby the place of 
wealth, friend, man and kin in a purposeful universe. God gives and takes 
away. Only an earth-bound vision of mutability is earfepa gemyndig in a 
nihilistic sense. The wiser view is that the passing of material things and the 
end of the perishable world point to the eternity of the world to come. 
Eal idel weorped : it becomes empty just as the geweorc idlu stodon. But ubi 
sunt is a rhetorical question, and this formal characteristic implies the contrast 
of the wise man’s view with the wanderer’s: 


Swa cw£e6 snottor on mode; gesaet him sundor aet rune. 

Til bij) se j>e his treowe gehealdej), ne sceal naefre his torn 
to rycene, 

beorn of his breostum acyjjan nem}>e he aer {>a bote 
cunne; 

eorl mid elne gefremman. ’ Wei bi6 |)am £>e him are seceb, 

115 frofre to Faeder on heofonum, J>aer us eal seo faestnung 
stondeb. 

The final lines subsume what has gone before. The se pe construction 
signals the return of the third-person voice, speaking of the snottor on mode 
contemplating mysteries (rune). The thinker is apart from men, not as an 
exile from false security, but in voluntary solitude, as one who recognizes the 
impermanence of human society and understands that all men in this world 
are exiles from their heavenly home. The vocabulary of speech ( acypan ) 
returns as well, but in maxims that deny the wanderer’s aphorisms even as 
they recall them. A man is not to speak his anger at the world’s failings until 
he knows the heavenly remedy. 

In a similar way the language of the earthly search returns in the last 
sentence, recalling the poem’s first sentence and ic ... sohte . . . sinces 
bryttan . .. pe . . . mec . . .frefran wolde. Instead, concludes the narrator, ar 
and frofre —indeed all fastnung —are to be sought in heaven. The culmination 
of the second half of the poem, these lines continue and complete the con¬ 
cerns of the first half, but oppose their point of view. 

The two halves are balanced entities within the ultimate construction, and 
within the halves the individual speeches are similarly balanced. The articula¬ 
tion of the halves and the smaller sections is like the articulation of syntactic 
elements in sentence structure. It is hierarchical, not serial; that is, it is built 
up in layers, not along a line: 
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The Poem 

Part I: 1-57 
(57 lines) 

Link Part II : 64-115 

(58 lines) 

Speech 1 
1-7 
(7) 

Narrator 

Speech 2 
8-29a 
(21 i) 
Wanderer 

Speech 3 
29b-57 
(28|) 
Narrator 

Speech 4 
58-63 
(6) 

Wanderer 

Speech 5 
64-91 
(28) 

Narrator 

Speech 6 
92-110 
(19) 

Wis Wer 

Speech 7 
111-115 
(5) 

Narrator 


V 

In conclusion, we may ask what kind of poem this is. I think the first 
thing that arises out of the essentially dialectic organization is that the poem 
is in the medieval tradition of the conflictus, debat or Streitgedicht. 26 The 
subject under discussion remains the same, raised by the wanderer’s situation 
and his account of it, but the speeches progress by alternation from one 
interpretation to another. There is no synthetic progression because the 
assumptions and imagery of the poet are those of type and antitype. The 
ambiguities are not resolved by harmonization of the two views, but by 
selection of one and rejection of the other. For this reason 1 am inclined to 
regard the wis wer of B3 as the eardstapa in a state of conversion from his 
previous wanhope rather than as a new figure in'the poem or, what is equally 
difficult, a Active speaker within the discourse of the narrator. 27 

The second question concerns the role of voice or point of view in this 
poem. In part, the identification of the conflictus assists in explaining the 
two speakers’ confrontation; but the way that the B speaker talks about 
himself, while the A speaker talks about B, is somewhat different: we have a 
common topic but divergent outlooks and standpoints. The only Anglo- 
Saxon handbook of composition that serves our purpose is Bede’s De 
schematibus et tropis, because most of the others—Aldhelm’s and Alcuin’s, 
for example—are really textbooks of the Latin hexameter only. In his last 
chapter, Bede wrote: 

.. . poematos genera sunt tria. Aut enim activum imitati- 
vum est... aut enarrativum ... aut commune vel mixtum 
. . . Dramaticon est vel activum, in quo personae loquen- 
tes introducuntur sine poetae interlocutione. . . . Exege- 
maticon est vel enarrativum, in quo poeta ipse loquitur 
sine ullius interpositione personae. . . . Coenon est vel 
micton, in quo poeta ipse loquitur et personae loquentes 
introducuntur, ut sunt scripta Ilias et Odyssea Homeri et 
Aeneidos Virgilii et apud nos historia beati Job. . . 28 

Bede’s remarks are doubly noteworthy. In the first place they argue that the 
literate Anglo-Saxon reader would have regarded both voice and point of 
view as generic matters in poetry, as defining one of three “kinds.” And 
secondly they associate the third type, to which The Wanderer obviously 
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belongs, with the classical epics and with Job. Without wishing to open topics 
which cannot be treated here, I would submit that a generic identification is 
suitable which places our poem in the company of the best-known poems of 
war, exile and affliction. Be that as it may, it appears that The Wanderer is in 
its alternation of voices with opposed viewpoints a conflictus , but that it 
differs from, say, Alcuin’s poem in the same genre in that the poet is one of 
the voices. 29 

We may finally ask what kind of taste it is that makes of a dialectic 
proposition such an elaborate structure through the use of every formal 
device of grammar, phonology, morphology and lexis available, and which 
achieves a result of such complexity. The result is one in which the function is 
carried out, but we may agree with Rosier that the poem is one of those which, 
though “so simple in fundamental ways, are intriguing and elusive.” 30 It has a 
physical shape—the hierarchic skeleton—and a dialectic shape, the philo¬ 
sophical topic. The shaping of the topic coincides with the physical structure 
because the speeches, quasi-stanzaic intermediate structures, participate in 
both the physical and philosophical categories. It has in addition a cellular 
level, the verbal material, which is the vehicle for the philosophical topic and a 
formal feature of the physical shape. These three categories are ordered in 
different ways: the skeletal on an arithmetical basis, the philosphical on a 
differentiating basis, the verbal on a reiterative basis. The principles of struc¬ 
tural elaboration and interlacing which are at work here recall those works of 
Anglo-Saxon plastic art which are equally “so simple in fundamental ways,” 
but “intriguing and elusive.” I do not wish to liken what are essentially verbal 
devices to devices which belong to illumination or to the goldsmith, for that is 
to trivialize them all and rob them of the distinctive features of their media. I 
merely wish to suggest that the taste which finds one agreeable will perhaps 
find the other congenial. 

Beyond taste there is a matter of theory, the familiar medieval theory that 
a truth arrived at by intellectual effort will be prized more highly than the 
same truth plainly stated. 31 The intellectual effort which goes into a decipher¬ 
ment and appreciation of The Wanderer is something quite apart from 
“inspiration” or “feeling.” It involves, we have seen, a careful investigation 
of all the formal devices at the poet’s command; and the conclusions all point 
the same way. What is intriguing and elusive proves to be simple in funda¬ 
mental ways, but the simplicity is revealed only by approaching the com¬ 
plexities in a complex manner. In this technique of poetic composition, we 
must take the poem’s measurements before we can understand its dimensions. 32 


NOTES 

1 The substantially complete bibliography in R. F. Leslie, ed., The Wanderer (Man¬ 
chester, 1966), pp. 49-58, is completed by T. P. Dunning and A. J. Bliss, eds., 
The Wanderer (London, 1969). See note 20 below. To it should now be added 
J. Burrow, “The Wanderer, lines 73-87,” N&Q, N.S. XII (1965), 166-68; C. Dean, 
“ Weal Wundrum Heah, Wyrmlicum Fah and the Narrative Background of The 
Wanderer,’’ MP, LXIII (1965), 141-43; R. Fowler, “A Theme in The Wanderer,’’ 
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Medium /Evum, XXXVI (1967), 1-14; B. Mitchell, “An Old English Syntactical 
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(1967), 139-49, and “Some Syntactical Problems in The Wanderer ,” ibid., LXIX 
(1968), 172-98. 

2 “The Wanderer: Theme and Structure,” JEGP, XLII (1943), 516-38. 

3 Ibid., 517, 520. 

I A. A. Prins, “The Wanderer (and the Seafarer),” Neophilologus, XLVIII (1964), 
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(1950), 104-12. 

6 "The Wanderer: A Reconsideration of Theme and Structure,” JEGP, L (1951), 

451-65. 

7 Ibid., 456. 

8 “Old English Poetic Diction and the Interpretation of The Wanderer, The Seafarer 

and The Penitent's Prayer," Anglia, LXXIII (1955), 413-66; see 448. 

* “From Eardstapa to Snottor on mode: The Structural Principle of ‘The Wanderer’,” 
MLQ, XIX (1958), 225-30. 

10 “On the Genre of The Wanderer," Neophilologus, XLV (1961), 63-75. 

II “The Wanderer’s Conscience,” English Studies, XXXIX (1958), 193-200. 

12 "Der Wanderer. Eine Interpretation von Aufbau und Gehalt,” Festschrift zum 75 

Geburtstag von Theodor Spira, ed. H. Viebock and W. Erzgraber (Heidelberg, 
1961), pp. 57-85; E. D. Grubl, Studien zu den angetsachsischen Elegiett (Marburg, 
1948), pp. 14-34. 

13 “The Literal-Figurative Identity of The Wanderer," PMLA, LXXIX (1964), 366-69. 

14 Dean, op. cit., 142. 

15 In Franciplegius: Medieval and Linguistic Studies in Honor of Francis Peabody 

Magoun, ed. J. B. Bessingcr and R. P. Creed (New York and London, 1965), 
pp. 164-93. 

14 Ibid., 166. 

17 Leslie, op. cit., pp. 2, 3, 9. 

18 Fowler, op. cit., 2. 

11 G. V. Smithers, "The Meaning of The Seafarer and The Wanderer," Medium /Evum, 

XXVI (1957), 137-53; XXVIII (1959), 1-22; J. E. Cross, “On The Wanderer 
lines 80-84, a Study of a Figure and a Theme,” Vetenskaps-Societetens i Lund 
Arsbok (1958-59), 77-110, and “ ‘Ubi Sunt’ Passages in Old English — Sources 
and Relationships,” ibid. (1956), 25-44. The review of scholarship here concluded 
refers only to those who have in one way or another concerned themselves with 
“structure,” whatever they have meant by the word. [Written in 1967, since when 
N. D. Isaacs, Structural Principles in Old English Poetry (Knoxville, 1968), has 
appeared. His chapter on Wanderer (pp. 35-55) does not warrant inclusion in 
this review, because — despite its title — it is not concerned either with structure 
or with principles, but rather with narrative content and thematic display.] 

20 All my quotations are from the edition of Leslie, whose readings I follow; but I 

disregard his paragraphing, occasionally alter his punctuation, and always suppress 
his square brackets except where the reading therein is central to the point I am 
making. 

21 Erzgraber, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

22 Huppe, op. cit., 537. 

23 Ibid., 530-36. 

24 Rosier, op. cit., 367. 

25 Burrow, op. cit., makes clear the reference of these lines to the Flood and Last Day, 

answering the question of Fowler, op. cit., 10, who holds that “the eschatological 
content of this poem simply is not proven.” Fowler does not mention Burrow’s 
article. 

25 See especially H. Walther, Das Streitgedicht in der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelal- 
ters (Munchen, 1920), and H. Jantzen, Geschichte des deutschen Streitgedichtes 
im Mittelalter (Breslau, 1896). 

27 The “conversion” theory would account for the unique appearance of the first- 

person pronoun plural in the last line of the narrator’s last speech, which is also 
the last line of the poem. 

28 Ed. C. von Halm, Rhetores latini minores (Frankfurt, repr. 1964), p. 259, here slightly 

normalized. 
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“ I mean, for example, his Conflictus veris et hiemis; but cf. also his Disputatio Pippini 
cum Albino (sc. Alcuino) where the author appears in his own person as one side 
of a debate. (The attribution of the Conflictus to Alcuin is doubted.) 

*" Rosier, op. cit., 366. 

** Frequently stated and frequently studied; see, for example, B. F. Huppe, Doctrine 
and Poetry (Albany, 1959), Chap. 1 et passim. 

S1 I have avoided reference to other materials in the course of this paper, partly because 
it was already long enough, partly because inductive study should work on 
intrinsic evidence. But I believe that the approach would yield similar results 
for The Seafarer and The Dream of the Rood and, mutatis mutandis , for much 
other Old English poetry as well. 



“FRANCE” AND “FRENCH” 

IN THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE 

By Cecily Clark 

£>us he ferde into France . . . 

ASC 1131 1 

Ten years ago I assumed this phrase to mean that the subject, Henry, 
abbot of Saint-Jean d’Angely and of Peterborough, left Cluny, in Burgundy, 
for the French royal domain, 2 since that is what “Francia” or “France” 
often denotes in texts of this date; apparently analogous expressions include 
Eadmer’s “transita Francia, Burgundiam intravimus” and “relicta Burgundia, 
Anselmus Franciam ivit.” 3 Such a sense fits the context well enough: Henry 
had just promised the abbot of Cluny to go to Peterborough and bring the 
abbey there into the Cluniac Order, and his route from Cluny to Peter¬ 
borough might well have crossed the French royal domain. 

Now, however, maturer consideration leads me to question this inter¬ 
pretation, partly because of the form of the sentence, “t>us he ferde into 
France & Joaer wunode eall J)et gear.” The other sentences beginning with 
“t>us” in this group of annals (neither, admittedly, identical in syntax with 
the one under investigation) — 1127/53 “f>us earmlice waes J>one abbotrice 
gifen . . .” and 1128/28 “t>us earmlice wearS eall jset folc swengt” — both 
summarize episodes just described. For sentences indicating further develop¬ 
ment the usual headwords are “si65on,” “& swa,” “j>a” (with inversion), or 
“& Jieonen”; “Jjus” seems not to be used here for this purpose. If, then, 
this sentence, “f>us he ferde into France, & j>eer wunode eall j>et gear,” 
summarizes the preceding episode, the sense “royal domain” for “France” 
is out of the question. Henry, having left Peterborough before Easter, had 
gone first to Normandy, then to his other abbey in Poitou, and then to Cluny, 
where he stayed for an unspecified time before returning to England in 1132. 
To summarize this journey — and that the sentence is a summary is supported 
by its second half “& j)sr wunode eall j)et gear” — the sense required for 
“France” would be “the realm feudally subject to the king of France.” The 
question is whether such a sense for “France” is possible in early twelfth- 
century English. 


The term “Francia,” coined for “land of the Franks,” was current at 
least from the time of Gregory of Tours. 4 In early Franco-Latin writings it 
is applied only to the territories the Franks had first conquered and settled 
in Gaul, not to those they later acquired. Thus, for the late eighth-century 
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continuators of the so-called Chronicle of Fredegar it can exclude on the 
one side Luxeuil and on the other Bourges and Thouars. 5 Such restricted 
senses remain current even after the later vast extension of the Carolingian 
Empire: 6 for instance, the History of the Sons of Louis the Pious, by Charle¬ 
magne’s grandson Nithard, uses “Francia” by no means synonymously 
with “Gallia,” let alone with the Empire, but to denote only the area between 
the Loire and the Rhine, excluding not only Aquitaine but Touraine as well. 7 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, however, although apparently compiled in 
the ninth century, long after the establishment of the Frankish hegemony, 
refers in its earlier annals only to “Gallia” and “Galwalas,” even describing 
the Frankish bishop Agilbert as “of Galwalum” and siting his bishopric of 
Paris “on Galwalum bi Signe.” 8 In this it is following its main source for 
this period, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. Bede, even though he often uses 
“Franci,” “gens Francorum,” “regnum Francorum,” “regio Francorum” 
(but never “Francia” itself), will also use “Gallus” and “Gallia” even 
for referring specifically to Franks, so that Agilbert is called “nattione 
quidem Gallus” and said to return to “Galliam” to become bishop of Paris, 
and likewise certain princes are sent “in Galliam” to be fostered by King 
Dagobert. 9 And, like the Chronicle, the ninth-century Old-English Bede also 
keeps the original terminology in such contexts. 10 In these works usage was 
no doubt governed by respect for the source and its classical style; but similar 
usage can be found about the same date in the Old-English Martyrology also, 
where not only towns outside Nithard’s “Francia,” such as Limoges, Vienne, 
Epagny (near Dijon) and Tours, are said to be “in Gallia maegSe” or “on 
Galwala msgQe,” but also others in its very heart, such as Amiens and the 
near-by Peronne (dep. Somme). 11 

In these ninth-century texts conservatism is by no means due to ignorance 
of the Franks and their affairs, for contacts between the two peoples were 
frequent. King /Ethelwulf, for instance, was not only, at the end of his life, 
briefly married to the Frankish princess Judith but he also employed a 
Frankish monk called Felix as his secretary and was in correspondence with 
at least one Frankish abbot. 12 And in the Alfredian period Frankish influence 
grows, with the presence in England of Continental scholars such as Grim- 
bald of Saint-Bertin, a native of what is now the Pas-de-Calais. 13 Thus, Asser, 
who may himself have travelled on the Continent, modelled his Life of 
Alfred on Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne . 14 And in the Chronicle itself the 
late ninth century produced a group of entries giving detailed accounts of 
the “Francan” and of their country, now called “Francland.” 15 What 
“Francland” denotes here can hardly be defined at all closely: Ghent and 
the Meuse it certainly includes, but what it may exclude there seems nothing 
to show; but perhaps the way “westrice” is used in the annal for 885 may 
imply that Old English “Francland” denotes the whole Frankish Empire 
rather than “Francia” in Nithard’s restricted sense. 16 

Then, during the whole tenth century, and this in spite of the frequent 
and close contacts between the two countries during the Benedictine Revival, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle hardly mentions “Francland” at all. 17 Elsewhere, 
however, in works of this period “Francland,” “Francena rice,” do occur, 
with at least one example confirming the suspicion that “Frankish Empire” 
was a possible sense for these terms. For ALlfric, in his Life of St Oswald, 
uses “Francland” to render Bede’s “Germaniae . . . partes” in a context 
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where the reference to “sanctissimum Fresonum gentis archiepiscopum 
Uilbrordum” shows that the Frisian mission-field, which was part of the 
realm of Charles Martel and his sons, is meant. 18 Moreover, elsewhere Ailfric 
can use “Francland,” “Francena rice,” to mean neither “Frankish Empire” 
nor yet “Francia” in the narrow sense but “Gallia”: thus, in his Life of St 
Maurice and his Life of St Denis , both of which are set in Roman times, 
“Francland” and “Francena rice” appear regularly, with “Francan,” for the 
people to whom Denis preached, 19 whereas corresponding Latin Lives speak 
only of “Gallia.” 20 So far, then, evidence for the meaning of Old English 
“Francland” seems to be pointing away from a restricted sense like that of 
Nithard’s “Francia.” 

By the eleventh century, nevertheless, Old English does seem to have had 
means of expressing quite fine distinctions in Continental nationality. In the 
code of laws known as IV Ethelred, unfortunately extant only in the twelfth- 
century Latin compilation Quadripartitus , a list of nations paying certain 
trading dues distinguishes minutely between “Homines de Rotomago qui 
ueniebant cum uino uel craspice . . . Flandrenses et Ponteienses et Nor- 
mannia et Francia . . . Hogge et Leodium et Nivella . . . Et homines impera- 
toris. . . ,” 21 Not only is “Francia” distinguished from Flanders, Ponthieu 
and Normandy but the Norman town of Rouen and the Lotharingian ones 
of Huy, Li6ge and Nivelles are singled out; all these distinctions were pre¬ 
sumably originally made in the vernacular — the pity is that we do not know 
how. 

Here, of course, the way “Francia” (and by implication the original 
Old English term, whatever it may have been) is contrasted with the northern 
provinces shows that the meaning is no longer the post-Carolingian one 
“area between the Loire and the Rhine” but the contemporary Capetian one 
“royal domain.” This sense for “Francia” and “France” remains common 
in Continental usage during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, even though 
by this time a generalized sense, “the realm feudally subject to the king 
of France,” had also been developed; 22 the narrow sense appears, for in¬ 
stance, in charters of Philip I of France, 23 and also in Suger’s Life of Louis 
le Gros (written between 1138 and 1145), where “Francia” regularly excludes 
the great fiefs held from the French crown, Aquitaine, Normandy, Berry, 
Auvergne. 24 In the vernacular likewise, although the Chanson de Roland does 
give “dulce France” the widest possible meaning, 25 Wace’s twelfth-century 
Norman-French still represents “France” as excluding Normandy: 

Quant 10 de France repairai, 

A Chaem longues conuersai. . . . 26 

After the first extant appearance of “Francia” from an English source 
in IV Ethelred, the terms “Francia,” “Francland,” “Francrice,” “France” 
for “royal domain” become well-established in England by the late eleventh 
century, both in the vernacular and in Anglo-Latin. They are common in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Thus, in 1087 the Conqueror’s last raid across 
his own frontier into the region of Mantes is thus described: “For Willelm 
cyng of Normandige into France mid fyrde, & hergode uppan his agenne 
hlaford, Philippe [jam cynge,” where the juxtaposition of the two names 
brings out their contrast. So, too, in 1090 it is said of Philip of France, who. 
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until bought off, had been besieging a castle in Normandy, that he “ferde 
ongean to France.” Elsewhere it is dear that a frontier runs between the 
two territories: in 1111 Henry I “ferde ofer sae into Normandig for unsehte 
f>e wiS him haefdon sume be t>am gemaeran of France”; and in 1116 there is 
mention of “castelas genumene betwux France & Normandig.” “France” 
is similarly distinguished from other provinces: in 1076 Bretons besieged in 
the castle at Dol-de-Bretagne “hine heoldon J?et se cyng com of Francland” 
(“from France”: until 1090 the title is invariably “Franca cyng” or “Francena 
cyng,” with “cyng of France” not appearing until 1094); in 1085 a similar 
distinction between “France” and Brittany is made in the phrase “of Franc- 
rice and of Brytlande”; in 1102, in one of the Peterborough Interpolations, 
a double distinction is drawn in “sum of Aluearnie, sum of France & sum 
of Flandres.” Then in 1119 there is an implied distinction highly relevant 
to the present argument, when Calixtus II, who (although the Chronicle 
does not specify these places in these contexts) had just been elected at Cluny 
and crowned at Vienne, 27 is then said to travel “into France to Raeins”; 
but unfortunately the annalist does not make clear just what is here con¬ 
trasted with “France.” 28 A narrow sense is again used in the entry for 1129, 
which the handwriting shows to have been written at the same time as the one 
for 1131 from which we started, in the sentence “& Hugo [Gerueises sunu] 
ferde ham to his agen land to France.” Now, according to Ordericus, Hugh 
FitzGervase, although closely associated with the Norman baronage because 
of his maternal descent from the Montgomery-Belleme family, was lord “de 
Novo Castello,” 29 which Le Prevost identifies as Chateauneuf-en-Thimerais 
(dep. Eure-et-Loir) ; 30 and Chateauneuf-en-Thimerais, in the county of 
Dreux, was in the French royal domain. 31 Thus a narrow sense of “France” 
was current in the later annals of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, both in those 
composed at Peterborough and in the earlier ones copied from a source of 
uncertain provenance. And so it is in Anglo-Latin writings. Eadmer, for 
instance, apart from the sentences already quoted in which he distinguishes 
“Francia” from “Burgundia,” can say “per Angliam, Franciam et Norman- 
niam” ; 32 and Hugh the Chantor too speaks of “Francia, Normannia, Anglia.” 33 
Yet, considering the frequency of the English phrase “se cyng of France” 
(and sometimes also in Latin “rex Francie” beside the normal “rex Fran- 
corum”), with its implications of the widest sense, this restricted sense of 
“France” can by no means be held to have had the field to itself. 


For determining what range of senses “France” may have had in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle those of the corresponding adjective “frencisc” may 
be relevant. This first appears in English 34 in the annal for 1003 (CDEF), 
just after Aithelred’s marriage to Emma of Normandy had begun that series 
of alliances with Normandy which was to end in the Conquest, in an entry 
which says, with a touch of xenophobic petulance, “Her wxs Exacester 
tobrocen jmruh fone Frenciscan ceorl Hugan 6e seo hlfefdige hire hsefde 
geset to gerefan.” 

Now, in Continental usage “Francus,” and “Francigena,” commonly 
bear a narrow sense corresponding to that of “Francia.” Thus, William of 
Poitiers, for instance, whose earlier material gave him the best of reasons 
for distinguishing “Franci” from “Normanni,” lists “Francigenae” as just 
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one of the many regional groups represented at Hastings: “Institerunt eis 
Cenomanici, Francigenae, Britanni, Aquitani, sed cum praecipua virtute 
Normanni.” 35 As for Suger, he even uses “Franci” to denote specifically 
the king’s army as distinct from other men no less his immediate subjects 
for being momentarily rebellious. 36 French vernacular material shows a 
similar range of meanings: thus, in the Chanson de Roland, where “France” 
and “Franceis,” like “dulce France,” often bear the very widest sense, 37 the 
“Franceis” can nevertheless (just as also in the late twelfth-century Lais 
and Fables of Marie de France) 38 still be simply one regional group among 
many: 

Bavier e Saisnes sunt alet a conseill 

E Peitevin e Norman e Franceis; 

Asez i ad Alemans e Tiedeis; 

Icels d’Alverne i sunt li plus curteis . . . , 39 

Why, then, does the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in an entry more or less 
contemporary with IV Ethelred and its fine distinctions, call this Hugo, in 
Norman service, “frencisc”? It might, of course, be that, although serving 
Normans, Hugo was not himself a Norman and that the Chronicle was 
punctiliously recording this. On the other hand, the corresponding entries 
in the twelfth-century renderings by Henry of Huntingdon and by the 
Chronicon ex Chronicis (both admittedly made long after any living memory 
of people or events of 1003 had been lost) speak respectively of “Hugonem 
vero Normannum” 40 and “Nortmannici comitis Hugonis.” 41 Possibly, since 
at much the same time ^Elfric could use “Francland” for “Roman Gaul,’* 
there seemed in 1003 nothing incongruous, at any rate when legal points 
were not involved, in giving “frencisc” a sense wide enough to embrace that 
of “Norman” also. Certainly a rather lax view of foreign nationality seems 
suggested when 1048 E (for 1051) simply calls the French colony in Hereford¬ 
shire led by Earl Ralph “the Timid” (not a Norman, as his father was Dreux, 
count of the French Vexin) “J?a Welisce menn,” with no attempt to particula¬ 
rise their nationality. 413 

At all events, “frencisc,” fairly common in the Chronicle from the mid¬ 
eleventh century onwards, continues to be used in contexts implying a com¬ 
prehensive sense, as, for instance, when applied to the Confessor’s Contin¬ 
ental followers, including Robert of Jumi^ges. 42 True again, not all these 
men were Normans and the Chronicle might be acknowledging this; but, 
on the other hand, some at least of the twelfth-century versions, including 
those of “Florence,” 43 of William of Malmesbury, 44 and of Gaimar, 45 again 
say “Norman” where the Chronicle says “French.” Furthermore, the 
Chronicle also uses “frencisc” of William of Normandy’s men, both in 1052 D 
(for 1051 ) 46 and again in 1066 D, where the outcome of the Battle of Hastings 
is that “j>a Frencyscan ahton waelstowe geweald”: 47 a context where both 
Henry of Huntingdon and William of Malmesbury consistently speak of 
“Normanni.” 48 After the Conquest “frencisc” is still the only term the 
Chronicle knows for the Conqueror’s men. 49 

Why English persists in ignoring the distinction so many Continental 
and Anglo-Latin writers draw between “Franci” and “Normanni” is not at 
first sight clear; any pre-Conquest vagueness about Continental nationality 
would hardly have survived the Norman settlement. The separate identity 
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of the province of Normandy is certainly recognised: after one early reference 
to “Ricardes rice,” 50 the term “Normandige” is firmly established in Chronicle 
usage by the time of the Conquest and is thenceforward common, often, 
as we have seen, in contrast with “France.” To some extent the reason why a 
corresponding adjective was lacking may have been linguistic since, at least 
as late as the times when the C and D entries for 1066 were written, 51 “Nor- 
men” was still current in English in the sense “Norwegians” (Latin “Norici” 
or “Norwagenses”; Old French “Norreis”), so that an English equivalent 
of “Normannus” might not have been easy to fit into the linguistic pattern. 
But, awkward though this homonymic clash might have been, insuperable 
it was not; for in the English text of certain laws promulgated by the Con¬ 
queror, probably early in his reign, and preserved in the early twelfth- 
century Textus Roffensis there occurs the phrase “after Nordmandiscere 
lage,” 52 proof that when precision in such a respect was needed in English 
it was attainable now just as it seems to have been in IV Ethelred. Yet, out¬ 
side such legal contexts linguistic difficulty might perhaps have been allowed 
to hinder the adoption of an adjective “Norman.” But the case is less simple. 
For this same legal text shows that for the Anglo-Norman administration 
too a broad distinction between “French” and “English” served: “Gif 
Englisc man beclypad senigne Fraenciscne mann . . .,” with the Latin of 
Quadripartitus likewise saying, “Si Anglicus homo compellet aliquem Franci- 
genam .. .,” and so consistently throughout both versions. Similar usage also 
occurs in other Anglo-Norman documents, such as the Conqueror’s charter 
to the burgesses of London 53 and Henry I’s Coronation charter. 54 This suggests 
that the broader term may in fact have been the more precise: since by no 
means all the Conqueror’s followers were Norman, 55 to have addressed 
charters only to “Normans and English” or to have drafted laws so to apply 
would have left loopholes for those who could claim to be neither. So, with 
the Anglo-Norman chancery calling the Conqueror’s men “Franci,” or 
“Francigenae,” there would have been little call for English writers, already 
accustomed to use “frencisc” comprehensively, to devise a more analytic 
terminology. Anglo-Latin writers also will use “Franci” interchangeably 
with “Normanni”; 56 and Gaimar and Wace likewise (though the latter less 
often) hesitate between “Norman” and “Franceis”. 57 

Yet, comprehensive though it was, the Chronicle's “frencisc” did not 
embrace those from all the great fiefs of the French crown, not even when 
such men were settled in England under the Norman banner. Thus, in the 
annal for 1080 “frencisce & flemisce” seem to figure as mutually exclusive 
terms, even though the Flemings concerned had settled in Durham as allies 
of the Normans. And in 1075 a contrast between “frencisc” and “bryttisc” 
(in the sense “Breton”), although not made explicit, seems implied by the 
consistent use of “Bryttas” to refer to Ralph of Gael and his associates, 
former close allies of the Normans though they were; perhaps the more 
specific term was chosen here to distinguish the dissident “Breton” element 
from the loyal Norman settlers. 58 At all events, the pattern of these distinc¬ 
tions, French/Flemish/Breton, raises the question whether, in spite of 
opinions that have been expressed to the contrary, 59 linguistic differences 
were already governing awareness of nationality; whether “frencisc,” elastic 
though its sense was, applied only to Romance-speakers as distinct from 
speakers of Celtic or Germanic languages. 
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However that may be, the Chronicle’s “frencisc” certainly had a wide 
sense, so that in so far as it reacted on that of “France” it could only have 
strengthened the wide sense of the latter implicit in the phrase “se cyng of 
France.” 


Before deciding whether the entry for 1131, “f>us he ferde into France,” 
uses the wide or the narrow sense of “France,” we must consider how de¬ 
tailed a grasp of political geography can be expected of an English annalist 
of this period. 

Certainly the main regions with which our annalists show acquaintance 
are those bordering the English Channel, ports such as Wissant and the 
various Norman strongholds and battlefields. Provinces other than Normandy 
and Flanders get only passing mention, with Champagne, Blois and Anjou 
being used only in titles; 60 “Mans,” “Manige,” or “Mannie,” occurs several 
times in the context of Continental warfare ; 61 and Poitou is twice mentioned 
in the group of annals with which we are concerned as the country from 
which Henry of Angely had come, with the inaccurate detail that Saintes 
and Angely were “five miles” apart. 62 There is little sign of acquaintance 
with the more southerly regions: we have already seen that, although the 
1119 annalist was aware that the election and coronation of Calixtus II took 
place outside what he calls “France,” he is far from precise in the matter. 
How weak geographical terminology could be at twelfth-century Peter¬ 
borough is indeed shown by Hugo Candidus’s apparent ignorance even of 
the normal Latin forms of many French place-names, including “Cluni” 
itself. 63 

For Burgundy, indeed, there is little evidence that any English term was 
readily available at this time, since “Burgundy” and “Burgundians” seem 
not to be recorded in Middle English until two centuries or so later; 64 but 
such a lack is never insuperable, and this one had been supplied in English 
before — witness not only the Orosius 65 and the Chronicle’s own earlier 
reference to “Burgundia” 66 but also the way the Martyrology speaks of 
Langres, “on Burgunda masgbe aet Linguna ceastre” 67 — and could no doubt 
have been so again, given the will and the knowledge. But the problems 
concerning Burgundy go beyond mere terminology. There were at this time 
two “Burgundies”: the duchy, held from the French crown by the Capetian 
dukes, and the kingdom, which from about 1038 owed a vague allegiance to 
the German Empire, with the boundary between the two being formed by 
the Rhone and the Saone, so that Cluny, with the rest of the Maconnais, 
lay in the duchy, 88 whereas Vienne and Lyon were in the kingdom. Eadmer, 
it should be remembered, was not only far more widely travelled in these 
regions than the average English monastic chronicler but had done his 
travelling in the company of Anselm, who had been born and brought up 
on the Lombardo-Burgundian border; 69 yet even he is not wholly precise 
in dealing with this area, for sometimes his “Burgundia,” including as it 
does not only Lyon but Aosta, 70 must mean the kingdom, and sometimes it 
must mean the duchy, as when “transita Francia, Burgundiam intravimus” 
leads first to encounter with the Duke, then to arrival at Cluny. 71 As for 
Ordericus, his account succeeds in being more definite only by being more 
limited: his “Burgundia,” which he certainly differentiates from “Francia” 
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and which includes Fontenay, Saint-Florentin, Molesmes and Auxerre 72 
but nothing outside this area, seems to mean only the duchy. How vague 
an English annalist might be about this area we have already noted from the 
entry at 1119. How far, then, the Peterborough annalist could be expected 
to draw precise distinctions concerning these regions must remain uncertain; 
presumably, like his predecessor, he would have less awareness of the Franco- 
Burgundian border than of the Franco-Norman one concerned in so many 
of the wars the Chronicle reports. 


Nothing in the evidence, then, is incompatible with a wide sense, embrac¬ 
ing Normandy, Poitou and the French duchy of Burgundy, for the term 
“France” in the annal for 1131. Although it is true that narrow senses for 
this term do predominate in the Chronicle, yet nevertheless the generalized 
sense, current in works such as the Chanson de Roland, is implicit in the 
Chronicle's, own phrase “se cyng of France” and would have been reinforced 
by the frequent use of “frencisc” in a comprehensive sense. And, for general 
reasons as well as syntactic ones, the sentence as a whole seems likely to be 
offering a summary of the journey already made rather than an analytic 
account of a fresh stage. “France” here has, therefore (allowance being made 
for differences in frontiers), approximately the modern sense. 73 
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APPROACHES TO MEDIEVAL DRAMA' 


By David Mills 

Until fairly recently, critics of medieval literature were fairly sure of their 
critical ground. Their task was to promote a full understanding of a text 
by placing it within its appropriate context, which was possibly literary, 
more probably social and philosophical, and almost certainly linguistic. 
But in recent years something of a revolution has occurred in the criticism 
of medieval literature, and critics would probably now reverse this order of 
evaluative contexts and place the literary evaluation first. At the same time, 
there is considerably variety in the critical standards adopted, ranging from 
attempts to treat medieval literature as if it were modern literature to criti¬ 
cisms which propound specifically “medieval” standards of evaluation. 

Medieval drama has not been a central issue in the critical discussions 
about medieval literature, mainly because critics of medieval drama have 
come under the dominating influence of E. K. Chambers’ two-volume work, 
The Mediaeval Stage. 2 Published in 1903 and written in a tradition of historical 
criticism, Chambers’ thorough and scholarly work traced the development 
of theatre from the decline of the classical stage to the beginnings of the 
Elizabethan stage, and focused attention upon two points in that develop¬ 
ment, the liturgical plays and the vernacular play-cycles, which are linked 
by a process called “secularization.” Chambers’ work has been developed by 
writers such as Young 3 and Craig, 4 and his convenient framework of historical 
development has been accepted by many critics of the vernacular cycles. 5 
The many interrelated presuppositions behind this historical approach have 
seldom been seriously questioned. 

Now, however, the critical revolution which has taken place in other fields 
of medieval literature is reaching the drama. O. B. Hardison has compelled 
us to reconsider the liturgical drama in its liturgical context 6 and V. A. 
Kolve has advanced a theory of the construction of the cycles which divorces 
them to a large degree from the liturgy. 7 The historical approach is being 
questioned, a development which I welcome for reasons stated below; but 
critics may now be tempted to react excessively against this approach, reject¬ 
ing some of its valid conclusions and perhaps over-emphasizing doctrinal 
influences upon the plays. I suggest that any such tendency may be corrected 
by considering the cycles in relation to the long tradition of English vernacular 
poetry which precedes them, and by assessing the way in which audiences 
might respond to performances of the plays. 8 

Before beginning my discussion of the medieval drama, however, I would 
emphasize a problem of terminology which is connected with the general 
problem of critical standards. In discussing the range of medieval dramatic 
activities, from liturgical ritual to communal civic celebrations, it is convenient 
to employ terms such as drama and play , dramatist and actor to describe 
the text, its author and performers; and to use words such as setting, dialogue. 
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action, structure, development and character in analyzing these works. With 
the exception of play, which could refer to a theatrical performance even in 
Old English and which had acquired its modern sense of “a drama” before 
1500, 9 this critical terminology is modern, either because the words themselves 
have entered the English language since 1500 or because they have been 
applied to drama only since that time. 10 The application of these terms, 
with all their modern connotations, to medieval dramatic activities may lead 
critics to dwell upon certain aspects of these activities, to the exclusion of 
other important features, and may suggest a degree of continuity between 
medieval and modern play-construction which is unhelpful or even mislead¬ 
ing. It is extremely difficult to make clear distinctions between the various 
forms of dramatic activity in the Middle Ages, to determine the limits of the 
play, the liturgy, the civic procession, the sermon, the tournament, the dance. 
It is also uncertain how far the Middle Ages themselves were aware of the 
drama as a distinct genre. I do not wish to advocate a new critical terminology 
for medieval drama, but it will be necessary to consider what the familiar 
terms signify when applied to this drama. 

The “ Liturgical ” Approach 

Perhaps nowhere is it more important to be aware of the significance of 
traditional terminology than in the discussion of the beginnings of medieval 
drama. Critics who define drama as the coming-together of distinct elements, 
such as action, impersonation and dialogue, 11 have argued that the origins 
of medieval drama lie in the liturgical plays of the Church, themselves 
developments from earlier liturgical observances, and that the Latin liturgical 
drama evolves into vernacular drama by the growth of its constituent ele¬ 
ments, which are still present in the later play-cycles. Such an idea underlies 
Chambers’ account of secularization: 

The evolution of the liturgic play . . . may be fairly held to 
have been complete about the middle of the thirteenth 
century . . . The following hundred years are a transition 
period. During their course, the newly shaped drama under¬ 
went a process which, within the limits imposed by the fact 
that its subject-matter remained essentially religious, may be 
called secularization . . . From ecclesiastical the drama had 
become popular. Out of the hands of the clergy in their naves 
and choirs, it had passed to those of the laity in their market¬ 
places and guild-halls. And to this formal change corres¬ 
ponded a spiritual or literary one, in the reaction of the 
temper of the folk upon the handling of the plays, the 
broadening of their human as distinct from their religious 
aspect. In their origin officia for devotion and edification, 
they came, by an irony familiar to the psychologist, to be 
primarily spectacula for mirth, wonder and delight. 12 

It is clear that secularization, as here described, involves a number of 
transitions rather than a single process. The place of performance, the 
occupation of the actors and the language of composition all change, but it 
would seem (though this is not stated) that these transitions should be re¬ 
garded as part of a single process because the basic elements of drama, present 
in Latin liturgical plays, remain in the vernacular forms. Hence, although it 
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is difficult to point to examples in which the three transitions are taking 
place simultaneously, Chambers stresses the continuity of development and 
treats the various transitions as the accidental results of a general expansion. 
The plays were forced through the west door of the church, the laity had to 
be co-opted to cope with the continued expansion of the plays, and odd lines 
of vernacular were slipped in here and there. Hence, the text outstrips the 
staging-resources of the church building, while at the same time the change 
in the staging produces changes in the text. 

Yet it is improbable that such important changes could take place almost 
accidentally, and it is certain that they could not take place without funda¬ 
mentally changing the nature and function of the drama. The liturgical plays 
of the Church were designed to be performed in Latin by clerics within the 
church, and their true context was one of the services for the day to which 
their subject related. The liturgical drama was an ancillary to worship, just 
like the tropes, lections, processions and symbols which played such an 
important part in its evolution. Development in this form is a process of 
expansion and amalgamation whereby one episode can serve as a growth 
point to which related episodes can be added. 13 Yet the liturgical context is the 
determining factor in this process, limiting the amount of development possi¬ 
ble and providing the wider context in which the plays should be seen and 
understood. The result is that these plays cannot be considered as independent 
dramatic units, each with its own central theme and self-contained internal 
structure. Comparing even the most extensive liturgical dramas with the 
later play-cycles, it is evident that the later works show a new concept of 
drama as an independent form, with its own thematic and structural organi¬ 
zation which is not dependent upon a wider setting. 

The evolutionary approach to literature necessarily minimizes such basic 
distinctions, but it also sustains its argument by using critical terminology 
in a special way. It is generally agreed, for example, that the Resurrection play, 
the Visitatio Sepulchri, is the earliest liturgical drama, and it may be used to 
indicate the general characteristics of the genre. Its setting is the concrete 
symbolic focal point of the service, the Easter sepulchre, and its action is 
simple and processional movement towards that focal point. Its dialogue is 
a development of a chant appropriate to the service of the day. Yet, to apply 
terms such as setting, action and dialogue to this play is to use these terms with 
a meaning somewhat different from that which they have in modern dramatic 
criticism. The setting contributes much to the meaning of the dialogue and 
action, but its importance is extra-dramatic; its symbolic significance is 
independent of the action which focuses upon it and belongs to the wider 
pattern of church symbolism. The action is only minimally significant and 
hardly underlines the symbolic significance of the play or the humanity of 
its participants. The dialogue is a simple exchange of information; it does not 
involve a revelation and interplay of character and emotion. Both action and 
dialogue are further limited in scope by the liturgical situation since the 
stylized chant produces an effect very different from that usually suggested 
by the term dialogue, and the instructions concerning the dress and actions of 
the actors do not suggest impersonation (there is no suggestion of verisimili¬ 
tude) but mime. We are aware of three clerics whose role as representatives, 
rather than representations, of the three Maries is established primarily by 
the day, the service, and their relationship to the symbolic focal point. More- 
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over, the action ahd dialogue are not really fused — the exchange of informa¬ 
tion interrupts the processional movement and it would easily be possible 
to divide the play into silent procession and static dialogue. 

It could be argued that processional action towards a symbolic focal 
point and independent moments of chanted dialogue are characteristic of this 
liturgical form. Hence, in the Resurrection sequence we could see processional 
action in the visit of the Maries to the tomb, the race of Peter and John to 
the tomb, and — although this episode is not so common — the journey to 
Emmaus, while the dialogues would include that between the Maries and the 
angels or between Christ and Mary Magdalene. In the Nativity sequence, 
processional action would include the journeys of the Magi and of the shep¬ 
herds, and the dialogues would include those between Herod and the Magi 
and the angel and the Magi. It would be untrue to claim that all action was 
unrepresentational and devoid of dialogue, or that all dialogue could be 
separated from action and conveyed nothing of the humanity of the speaker 
— witness the presentation of the angry Herod in certain liturgical plays. But 
the separation of the elements is far more marked in liturgical plays than in 
modern drama and, in consequence, the final effect is very different. The 
separation of the elements of drama is part of the general dependence of 
these plays upon liturgical actions for their staging and liturgical contexts 
for their meaning. 

It is arguable, then, whether terms such as play or drama should be applied 
to these rituals which, like the elements from which they sprang, existed as aids 
to worship — not to draw interest to themselves but to point the meaning of 
the day and service. This is liturgy at its most dramatic, but hardly drama. 
Moreover, its characteristic features could not develop into vernacular 
cyclical drama, for only a limited number of Biblical episodes combine the 
elements of symbolic focus, processional action and chanted dialogue. 
Movement towards a symbolic focal point could hardly comprehend the 
complex actions of many of the Biblical episodes, even if such a focal point 
was available within the church, and the chanted dialogue would be a barrier 
to a rapid emotional interchange, as opposed to a mere exchange of informa¬ 
tion or leisurely lament. It would thus be difficult to treat episodes such as 
the Temptation and Fall, the Flood, scenes from the ministry of Christ, 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Last Judgment without changing the character 
of liturgical drama. Again, the diversity of the full Passion sequence, from 
Betrayal to Crucifixion, is far removed from the simple progressions and 
exchanges of information of the liturgical plays. 

Yet if the structure of liturgical plays reduces the possibility of dramatic 
development, the extant vernacular play-cycles stand in marked contrast. 
These cycles all dramatize the Passion of Christ, each treating it with a 
particular emphasis. 14 A thematic focal point holds together the various 
“plays” within the cycle, as opposed to the liturgical plays where the focus 
was concrete and symbolic. The cycle-plays which present the three major 
interventions of God in human history — Creation, Passion, Judgment — 
have no counterparts in liturgical drama at all. Furthermore, in the cycle- 
plays both dialogue and action serve a thematic purpose. For example, in 
the Chester play of Cain and Abel 15 the two characters establish themselves 
by their speeches and actions. A chain of cause and effect is established, so 
that the opening dialogue is a preparation for the tithing and God’s first 
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judgment, and this in turn leads to Cain’s verbal and physical reaction which 
constitutes the climax of the play. Here one may speak of dialogue and action 
in relation to theme, structure and plot. The setting, so important for liturgical 
drama, is not significant here; the play is intelligible without reference to an 
extra-dramatic context, for it creates its own standards of evaluation, whereby 
the dramatic contrast of Cain and Abel is a realization of the contrast of evil 
and good which is made explicit in God’s condemnation of Cain’s action. 
And this incident in turn contributes to the wider structure of the whole 
cycle. 

Consequently, I would welcome a reappraisal of the whole range of 
medieval drama, for I feel that our critical terminology may lead us to see 
connexions where none exist. Some historical connexion could certainly 
exist between the liturgical plays and the later cycles, but I would question 
whether it is as important as critics have often made it appear. I am far more 
conscious of the differences between the liturgical plays and the later cycles 
than of the similarities. The liturgical plays are a by-product of liturgical 
activity inside the church and are intelligible primarily within a liturgical 
context. The play-cycles were written to be acted on an open-air stage and 
can be more readily approached as self-sufficient dramatic forms with their 
own thematic and structural unity. Each form, cyclical and liturgical, requires 
its own standards of critical evaluation. 

The “ Literary ” Approach 

V. A. Kolve has already proposed an alternative to the traditional theory 
of evolution from liturgical to cyclical drama. He takes the celebration of 
the Feast of Corpus Christi as the raison d'etre of the cycles, but after examin¬ 
ing the episodes dramatized in the extant cycles or listed as dramatized in 
lost cycles, he concludes that the Old Testament plays pose a problem: 

The Christian story begins with the Fall of Man and ends 
with Doomsday, termini perfectly adequate in themselves 
to make sense of the Nativity-Passion-Resurrection story. 

There is no need for filling. 16 

He explains the dramatization of the Old Testament episodes in terms of two 
selective principles — the figural significance of events and persons in the 
episodes, and the importance of the same events and personages in the tradi¬ 
tional chronological division of the Ages of the World. Other episodes, 
apart from these major ones, might be dramatized in particular cycles, but 
only the major episodes are common to several cycles. 

A number of suppositions are involved in this theory, but perhaps the 
most important is that of the primacy of structure resulting from concentra¬ 
tion upon a particular theme: 

These two organizing ideas are, one might say, the beams in 
the building, largely hidden under decoration and surface 
detail, but there all the while and of utmost importance. 

They hold the building together, they give it its shape; and 
by its shape, we know it. 17 

Yet although only certain episodes are dramatized in the cycles, it does not 
follow that the selection was made with a particular thematic and structural 
concern in mind. To appear in a play-cycle, an episode might have to fulfil 
a number of conditions. There would have to be a guild capable of performing 
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it and willing to do so. The episode would have to be translated into dramatic 
terms. And it would then have to be accommodated in the cycle. Since a 
cycle consists of plays of Biblical events arranged in chronological sequence, 
it can be studied in chronological and figural terms, but this approach is not 
necessarily the most useful. Rather, it represents an attempt to project a 
modern concept of structural unity upon a medieval form which can just as 
readily be approached from a different standpoint. 

Critics of medieval drama could learn much from the discussions of 
similar problems of theme and structure in Old English poetry, for the events 
dramatized in the cycles are, in many cases, treated at length or in brief 
allusions in Old English poems. Thus the Old English poem, Genesis A, 
follows the Biblical narrative in Genesis up to Abraham’s sacrifice of a ram 
instead of his son Isaac, while the Fall of the Angels and the Fall of Man 
are treated in Genesis B, a fully developed and lively narrative work inserted 
into Genesis A. 

Exodus combines praise of Moses with the narrative of the crossing of 
the Red Sea and includes “digressions” on Noah and Abraham. The life of 
Christ is represented by poetic accounts of the Temptation, the Passion, the 
Harrowing of Hell and the Last Judgment, and there are other incidental 
accounts of the Fall and lyric elaborations on Christ’s Birth and Passion 
which stand outside the narrative traditions. Beowulf may well be the adapta¬ 
tion of a secular heroic legend to a Christian context, and in that poem there 
are references to Cain and to the Flood among other Christian allusions. 
Anglo-Saxon poets, like later cyclical writers, had to select their subjects 
and often chose the same ones as the dramatists. Indeed, they might also 
treat events in a dramatic manner, as in the dialogue between Joseph and 
Mary in Christ III concerning Mary’s supposed adultery, which has been 
described as “the earliest dramatic scene in English literature.” 18 

It is possible to approach such works from a number of directions. B. F. 
Huppe emphasizes figural selection and in his discussion of Genesis A finds 
an overall plan, in which the inserted Genesis B has a thematic function. 
This plan develops 

the related concepts of the Fall and the Redemption, as 
they are prefigured in Genesis, in order to reinforce the basic 
theme announced at the beginning of the poem — the praise 
of God. 19 
Huppe continues: 

Genesis A stands at the beginning of the great medieval 
literature that, with the symbolic meaning of the Bible always 
at the center of consciousness, was to extend the imagination 
beyond the structural limitations of biblical commentary 
in such works of culmination as the Divine Comedy and 
Piers Plowman.™ 

Such a development would clearly comprehend the play cycles. 

Huppe reaches his valuation in figural terms, while recognizing that the 
poet “is thinking in English terms, making full use of, ‘re-employing,’ the 
language of his pagan ancestors for Christian purposes with flexibility and 
subtlety of connotation.” 21 Other critics would see the influence of the Old 
English poetic tradition which, in concept and diction, was well equipped to 
treat of themes of heroic martial and social import, as a major factor in the 
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elaboration of scenes of action in terms of traditional battle-description, and 
of social situations in terms of Germanic social organization. Thus S. B. 
Greenfield, commenting on Huppe’s approach, states: 

The thematic pattern perceived in Genesis A seems quite a 
lucid account of that poem’s coherence, but also ... many of 
the “spiritual” meanings need no specific exegetical know¬ 
ledge to fathom, but are rather naturally inherent in the 
narrative material. 22 

On the other hand, the influence of the vernacular tradition could be 
minimal. R. B. Burlin, in a recent study of the Advent Lyrics , which are 
outside the narrative tradition, has pointed out that 

though the Advent poet’s immediate inspiration was liturgical, 
it would be more accurate to define his metaphoric domain as 
scriptural. What God expressed at the Incarnation, in terms 
of actual event, shed light on all other human happenings 
before and since, on the entire process of history from 
Creation to Judgment. 23 

Somewhere in between stands a poem such as the Exodus. Its editor, E. B. 
Irving, agrees that its poet knew the service for Holy Sunday which has been 
suggested as a possible source, but stresses that Scripture is an equally, if 
not more, probable source for the association in the poem of God’s covenants 
with Noah, Abraham and Moses, and that “we must assume that the poem 
is in organisation essentially the work of the Anglo-Saxon poet.” 24 At the 
same time, the development in certain sections clearly owes a great deal to 
the existing heroic narrative tradition. 

Hence it may be supposed that, in Old English, an immediate liturgical 
starting-point might lead to a wider context of scriptural imagery and 
reference which would be incorporated into the vernacular tradition where 
compatible. The relative importance of these possible influences would 
vary, but together they suggested that certain episodes should be selected and 
developed. The attraction lay in extending the significance of the episodes 
through the historical network of images and references provided by the 
Bible and made current by Biblical commentaries, and through the contem¬ 
porary images and associations provided by vernacular poetry. Although 
no Old English poem has the “Creation-to-Judgment” structure, the fact that 
Anglo-Saxon poets, influenced by a variety of considerations, took for their 
subjects many events later dramatized in the cycles suggests that the cycles 
should be considered not as a new beginning but rather as the outcome of a 
long vernacular evolution which began before the Quem Quaeritis had 
developed into liturgical drama and which was not wholly distinct from (or 
wholly dependent upon) the liturgy. This long interaction of liturgy, scripture 
and poetic tradition had already made certain episodes more familiar to 
writers and their audience and made them obvious candidates in a sequence 
of Biblical subjects for vernacular treatment. In England particularly, a 
long and thriving religious vernacular tradition may have been a factor in 
the emergence of the Corpus Christi cycle as a characteristically English 
form. 

If we seek the “Creation-to-Judgment” framework necessary for the 
cycles, we may find it, as Kolve has done, in the long vernacular Middle 
English works, such as the Cursor Mundi, which are believed to have influenced 
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the cycles and which depend upon earlier Latin works such as those of 
Peter Comestor (themselves looking back to a tradition evident in Bede and 
Orosius, for example). That vernacular works showing a development to¬ 
wards an extended chronological framework appear in Middle English rather 
than in Old English literature is perhaps explained by two general trends in 
English vernacular literature after the Norman Conquest. The first trend is 
towards a wider and more comprehensive chronological perspective. We may 
compare the treatment of the isolated incident in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
in prose, or in the late historical narrative poems of The Battle of Brunanburh 
and The Battle of Maldon, with the wider time-scale that appears in vernacular 
poetry in, for example, La 3 amon’s Brut, or in the insistence on a well- 
defined sequence of days, seasons and generations which we find in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, roughly contemporary with the earliest cycles. 
Time assumes a new importance. The second trend referred to is linked to 
the first through the chronicle-romances: it is the emergence in secular 
literature of the long romance narrative. 

Middle English religious narrative poems in the vernacular show the 
influence of a variety of traditions. The predominantly scriptural influence is 
seen in works such as Genesis and Exodus, a work based upon Peter Comes- 
tor’s Historia scholastica but covering only certain events in Genesis and 
Exodus. Its scope, from the Creation to the death of Moses which is briefly 
related after the episode of the Moabite women, corresponds almost exactly 
to that of the Chester Old Testament plays without the prophet-sequence. 
Inevitably, certain key figures appear — some important in the play-cycles, 
like Noah, Abraham and Moses, and others not important, like Jacob (a 
minor appearance in the Towneley cycle) and Joseph; the episode of Cain 
and Abel is undeveloped in the poem. Yet what is most significant is where 
the poem stops, and why; the poet says that he will tell: 

Quhu lucifer, Sat deuel Dwale, 


And held hem sperd in helles male 
Til god srid him in manliched, 

Dede mankinde bote and red, 

And unspered al Se fendes sped, 

And halp Sor he sag mikel ned. (20-26) 25 
This might be a statement of the theme of a Corpus Christi cycle, even though 
the poem does not deal with the life of Christ. It is arguable that the poet’s 
concern with a divine purpose led him to select and develop certain episodes 
which, explicitly or implicitly, prefigured New Testament events. 26 

If, on the other hand, we examine the Cursor Mundi, a work utilizing the 
temporal framework stressed by Kolve, we find that the poet sees his task in 
a different way: 

Men 'jernen iestes for to here 

And romaunce rede in dyuerse manere 

Of Alisaunder |je conqueroure 

Of Iulius cesar Joe emperoure 

Of greke and troye t>e longe strif 

f>ere mony mon lost his lif 

Of bruyt t>at baron bolde of honde 
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Furste conqueroure of engelonde 
Of kyng Arthour }>at was so riche 
Was noon in his tyme him liche. (1-10) 27 
This poet saw his work in terms of the literature of entertainment and, like 
the dramatist, had to popularize his subject-matter and inject into it a greater 
degree of narrative interest than is characteristic of a purely doctrinal work. 28 
This narrative interest, which is a way of holding the attention of an audience 
accustomed to secular narratives, involves a concern with motivation and 
cause-and-effect which requires a greater’ emphasis upon the literal represen¬ 
tation of events. Whereas in the poems on Old Testament incidents in Old 
and Middle English the Passion-sequence may be implied, in poems like the 
Cursor Mundi it duly takes its place in the account of events. 

The chronological organization and narrative emphasis are likewise 
characteristic of the play-cycles and are both aspects of a new literalism which 
distinguishes the cycles from the liturgical plays. The cycles and the religious 
narrative poems of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are part of a new 
zeal for lay instruction; their subjects had been made familiar to lay audiences 
through their treatment in a long vernacular poetic tradition, but these same 
subjects were now treated in a new way. As in the Cursor Mundi, so in the 
cycles a wide chronological framework is utilized; the play-audiences knew, 
as they watched the Old Testament scenes, that the Passion-sequence was 
only a few wagons away, to be presented vividly before their eyes in due 
course. 

Yet despite these obvious links between the vernacular poems and the 
cycles, the dramatist’s medium is not that of the poet, and treatment of the 
same subject by dramatist and by poet may produce very different effects. 
Hence it is finally important to consider whether the chronological-typological 
framework of long vernacular poems could be used with the same effect in 
the play-cycles. 

The “ Dramatic ” Approach 

A Biblical event may have typological significance and its action-narrative 
may equally attract a poet working in a narrative tradition and a dramatist 
seeking a visually realizable plot. But poets may stress other aspects of a 
subject than the narrative, seeking a compatibility of mode and subject. 
A dramatist also has to seek a compatibility of mode and subject, and not 
all Biblical subjects can be dramatized — at least not without considerable 
modification. The sacrifice of Isaac is given in a few lines in Genesis and 
Exodus , 29 corresponding to three verses in the Biblical account; 30 but in drama 
< the episode is expanded and realized, in visual as well as verbal terms, in a 
dialogue between Abraham and Isaac which has no parallel in the Bible or 
in poetry. In the Chester play, this dialogue develops from Isaac’s bewildered 
questions, through his horrified pleading when he learns that his own father 
is to kill him, to his expressed resignation on hearing that this is God’s will, 
after which the dialogue continues for a further hundred lines as Isaac delays 
his father by questions. 

This dialogue could readily be approached from a didactic standpoint. 
The sacrifice of Isaac prefigures the sacrifice of Christ. Isaac’s ingenuous 
questions reflect a genuine and Christlike concern for others, corresponding 
to Christ’s own concern, at His Passion, with the fall of Jerusalem, the for- 
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giveness of His foes, the future well-being of His Mother. The laments of 
Abraham are a planctus-like counterpoint to the action. Kolve draws atten¬ 
tion to Isaac’s appeal to Jesus for mercy, a further indication of the link, 31 
and the Expositor makes this meaning plain. 32 This is not merely a naturalistic 
dialogue between father and son; its purpose is primarily thematic and the 
incident has meaning mainly in relation to the Passion. 

Yet the same dialogue is open to other interpretations. Dramatically, the 
emotion of Isaac is a natural response, the assertion of a natural justice against 
the unnatural act of a father killing his son, and, as a climax, of a loving father 
ordered to commit this “sin” by a supposedly loving God. The prolonging 
of the dialogue suggests that Isaac is deliberately creating questions and 
trying an emotional appeal, subtly disguised as humble obedience, to weaken 
Abraham’s resolve. The result is a struggle in Abraham between paternal 
love and duty to God which constitutes an important part of the modern 
dramatic appeal of the play. It also has the effect of delaying, and hence 
intensifying, the sacrificial climax to the play. 

Are these two interpretations compatible? This is a matter for individual 
response, but I feel that they point in different directions. Although, allegori¬ 
cally, the Isaac-play is an assertion of the working-out of God’s plan at the 
Crucifixion, naturalistically, the stress on human suffering becomes a critical 
comment on the same plan. When Abraham says: 

O my sonne, I am sory 
To doe to thie this great anye: 

Gods Comaundment do must I, 

His workes are ay full mylde. (293-96) 
the inadequacy of the expression — I am sory, this great anye — intensifies 
the sense of suppressed anguish, while in this context His workes are ay full 
mylde is patently untrue and can hardly be said without bitterness. It is this 
kind of emphasis which makes tragedy possible in a Christian framework — 
we lose sight of the wider doctrinal context. 

The problem is even greater when the emotional emphasis is linked to a 
tone markedly out of keeping with the doctrinal significance of the play. 
Doctrinally, among its possible significations, the Flood could be a prefigura¬ 
tion of the Judgment. 33 Dramatically, it could evoke a picture of human 
terror, like the account in Cleanness where the images of human helplessness 
and suffering overshadow the idea of divine justice. But the cycles, limited in 
numbers and space and time, concentrate upon a few figures, Noah and 
his family. In Towneley, in particular, there is a sustained argument between 
Noah and his wife which results in physical violence. It is possible to regard 
Mrs Noah as typifying an antediluvian discord, an image of the sin which 
God is punishing, and to argue that the play asserts the theme of order at a 
family level — on board the Ark Mrs. Noah calms down and typifies the 
restoration of authority which follows the Flood. But the echoes of scenes of 
domestic strife from the fabliau are strong, and Noah is comically ineffectual 
in his dealings with his wife, in contrast to his dignified dialogues with God. 

The Herod Play also illustrates the discrepancy between doctrinal purpose 
and naturalistic effect. The Chester Herod, like the Herod of other cycles, 
is a raging tyrant, relying upon brute force to assert his authority and torn 
by inner fears and uncertainties. He could be a symbol of the sinful disorder 
of the pre-Christian world. This disorder is presented at a personal level in 
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Herod’s inner conflicts; at a social level in that his personal disorder results 
in disorder in his realm, of which the Slaughter of the Innocents is one mani¬ 
festation — knightly power turned to unchivalric ends. But from a naturalistic 
standpoint, Herod is the choleric man made comic by his anger, undignified 
and ineffectual, and the comedy of his presentation becomes the main feature 
of the play. 

There are many other such plays, but the main “problem-play” is surely 
the Towneley Secunda Pastorum. From a purely literary standpoint the 
success of the play should lie in the balance of comic and serious scenes; but 
the comic element, particularly the character of Mak, seems to acquire so 
much weight and importance that it obscures the Nativity section. Doctrin- 
ally, a unity can be postulated for the play. It presents a theme of disorder — 
the chaos of a realm under a disordered ruler (Herod) and characteristic of 
a sinful world with no redeeming Saviour. The disorder at the top of the 
social ladder, in Herod and his knights, is manifested also in the misery of 
the shepherds lower down the scale. At this level, Mak is the agent of dis¬ 
order, a magician casting a spell on the shepherds to steal their lamb. The 
forgiveness of Mak is a necessary prelude to the Nativity scene, and the lamb 
as baby is a thematic reversal of the Christ-child as sacrificial Lamb. So the 
first part of the play is the thematic reversal and type of the second, important, 
not only as secular comedy but also as the prefiguration of a central episode, 
the Nativity. Mak’s lamb produces disorder, but the Lamb of God will 
restore harmony. 

Evidently this co-existence of naturalism and doctrine is inseparable from 
the nature of the Corpus Christi plays themselves. The thematic significance 
of a play depends upon the relation of the play to the wider context of medieval 
religious thought, especially in relation to Biblical exegesis, which might be 
familiar to the audience. Structurally, it depends not upon the individual 
episode but upon the connexion between the episodes, upon the total frame¬ 
work of the cycle which exists to serve doctrinal ends. By this approach, we 
are much closer to a modern concept of a play than in the liturgical drama, 
but the dramatic effect is still secondary. The prophets and the plays of 
Moses have a secondary importance in cyclical structure, according to Kolve, 
because they do not have doctrinal centrality in conformity to his twin 
principles of selection, not because they are incapable of satisfactory dramatic 
development or presentation (which they are). At best, we respond on two 
levels — to the immediate emotional impact of the presentation and to its 
wider analogical significance in the cyclical structure. Structural unity is not 
necessarily the same as thematic unity, although the attraction of Kolve’s 
approach is that it indicates a means of relating the two, although neither 
necessarily produces dramatic unity. 

To counteract any tendency to regard the cyclical framework as providing 
an adequate structural and thematic unity, I would emphasize not only the 
tension between tone and doctrine in, say, the plays of the Flood and of 
Abraham and Isaac, but also the effect produced by passing from one to the 
other. Doctrinally, the picture of God’s wrath gives way to the picture of 
God’s love, but the dramatic transition is from comedy to tragedy. Such 
variations in emphasis and tone run throughout the cycles and leave the 
impression not of a unified structure but rather of a sequence of distinct 
dramatic episodes, each separately conceived. 
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This impression is strengthened when we examine the production of the 
cycles in the Middle Ages. Were the postulated civic registers collections of 
plays independently commissioned by individual guilds, or were the guild- 
texts individual copies from a centrally written register? Notes in the York 
plays suggest that some guilds were performing plays of which no record was 
officially made, 34 and at Chester, during the revision of 1575, the Smiths 
submitted two versions of their play for approval. 35 If we believe that revisions 
of plays were the responsibility of the guilds, it is easy to see how the individual 
episode could develop at the expense of overall structure. This problem can 
be exemplified from the manuscript of the Towneley Plays which is clearly a 
compilation. At some time, it is postulated, this cycle borrowed a number 
of plays, with minor variations, from the York Cycle, 36 and at another time 
some six plays, it is claimed, were rewritten by a single author, distinguished 
by his own stanza-form and dramatic style, and usually called “The Wake¬ 
field Master.” There are two ways of regarding these theories. Perhaps 
Wakefield borrowed its cyclical base from York and employed one man to 
redraft certain plays and modify the total thematic structure. Or perhaps the 
Wakefield authorities decided to stage a cycle but left the responsibility for 
texts to the guilds. The poorer guilds took plays from York, but the richer 
ones could afford to employ their own writer, a man who produced powerful 
and entertaining work which enhanced the status of the guild that performed 
it; nor need this last development have taken place when the cycle was 
originally formed. 

Certainly, as towns rose and fell in prosperity, the structure of the cycle 
changed. The York cycle was modified on a number of occasions because 
the economic decline in the town had so impoverished some guilds that they 
could not afford to present their play. .For example, in 1419 the Ironmongers 
complained of the expense of staging Mary Magdalene and some time in the 
1430’s they gave it up. In 1431 the Goldsmiths were unable to produce two 
plays, so their play of Herod was transferred to the Masons who wished to 
give up their play of Fergus. In 1422 four pageants were combined to give a 
single play of the Condemnation, and two to give the Crucifixion play. The 
result of these changes, a result produced by economic and not artistic 
considerations, is to distort the structure of the cycle and the possible internal 
unity of the individual episode. The principle of these revisions is evidently 
to retain the doctrinal framework of the cycle even at the expense of dramatic 
unity. Chester and York both have plays of the Creation; but the fact that 
Chester combines Creation and Fall with the story of Cain and Abel, while 
York devotes six plays to Creation and keeps Cain and A he! separate, is 
bound to affect the dramatic impact of the Creation. 

Wagon-staging would necessarily reinforce the episodic nature of the 
cycles, unlike the modern performances at York and Chester, where the 
performance on a fixed set by a limited group of actors emphasizes cyclical 
structure and individual characterization. By mounting each play on a 
wagon and conceiving each separately, the total cyclical frame is broken. 
With a different Christ, Herod or Pilate in each episode, characterization 
in performance was limited to the individual play and there could be no 
overall consistency in portrayal. Moreover, the analogical structure might 
well be offset by the immediacy of the performance. It is to be expected that 
in the civic community the actors were known personally to many, that 
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despite the emphasis upon production, one performance a year was not 
likely to produce an acting “style”; and the closeness of actors and audience, 
particularly when the actors descended to street-level, would intensify the 
sense of reality. The actors were manifestly ordinary human beings “pretend¬ 
ing.” This may well have prompted the Wycliffite complaints that the plays 
were blasphemous. 37 The high cost of production, seen in guild-accounts, 
no less than the ambitious theatrical effects often required, 38 may have been 
an attempt to master the problem of maintaining the dignity of high subjects 
under these difficult conditions. It is possible to regard the wrestling-match 
of the Chester Shepherds, the “necking-scene” between Pilate and his wife 
at York, or Pilate’s cheating tactics with the torturers at Towneley 3 ” as 
manifestations of sinful disorder; but the immediate physical representation 
suggests a literal event rather than allegory, much as it tends to do in overtly 
allegorical morality plays where real vice takes over the centre of interest 
from abstract virtue. 

The liturgical plays were written for a limited number of clerics on a 
fixed set. This method of fixed-set/limited-cast production was used for the 
morality plays and in France for vernacular religious plays, and it is by far 
the best method dramatically. The theme of the cycles is likewise better 
conveyed by the fixed set, which emphasizes dramatic unity. Far more 
ambitious effects are possible on a stage where complicated scenery and 
machinery can be erected and where the actors are at a remove from the 
audience; and also where a character is portrayed by the same actor through¬ 
out. And the cost of fixed-set production must have been lower than that for 
wagon-based drama — fewer actors, fewer costumes, less scenery, and no 
expense in maintaining a wagon and renting a house to keep it in during 
the rest of the year. But wagon-staging had one point in its favour — its 
inclusiveness. 

Apparently any guild that wished and could afford it could be involved 
in play-production. The casts concerned are quite large — the total speaking 
numbers required for York are about 320, Chester about 270, Towneley 
about 250, 40 and even the two extant plays from Coventry require 38 charac¬ 
ters — and this does not include walk-on parts, like the men who carried the 
animal-images into the Ark at Chester or the soldiers who capture Christ 
in Gethsemane or the “extras” who must have been used for crowd-scenes. 
To these should be added the “behind-the-scenes” staff — those who made 
the costumes, auditioned the actors, prepared the wagons and pushed them 
through the streets. This was, from a civic point of view, a great communal 
event in which many members of the community had a personal stake, and 
it was therefore like the village folk-play in its social function. A football 
match rather than a play might be a better modern analogy. 

However we regard the cycles, we should be aware of the difficulties in 
applying to them modern ideas of “play” or “drama.” While critics since 
Chambers may have oversimplified the historical evolution of medieval 
drama, their studies have suggested that the cycles were the meeting-point 
of a number of influences, not all of which would be acceptable in a modern 
concept of drama. The cycles were tied to a particular background of Biblical 
exegesis, to a certain poetic tradition, to a unique set of social conditions. A 
reading of any cycle does not support the view that they propounded doc¬ 
trines totally unacceptable to the post-Reformation Church, particularly in 
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the uncertain years of the sixteenth century, or that they could not have been 
“Protestantized” with very little effort; but in people’s minds they were very 
much tied to the ethos of the old Church. At the same time, one has only to 
look at the new concern with artistic unity that the Renaissance brings into 
England, the first effects of which are already evident in the work of Chaucer 
and of the Gawain-poet, to see that the play-cycles are built upon a com¬ 
pletely different principle of form and cannot readily be approached as 
literary drama. Moreover, changes in the character of both towns and guilds 
tended to make the concept of a community drama sponsored by the guilds 
more difficult to realize. Entertainment by participation develops towards 
the modern idea of entertainment by spectacle, with the rise of theatres 
where the audience is passive rather than active and the players are profes¬ 
sional actors. The secular stage is less the product of a gradual process of 
“secularization” than of independent but related changes in the idea of 
religion, literature and entertainment which were not reconcilable with the 
Corpus Christi plays. 
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THOMAS SHERIDAN AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
RHETORIC AND BELLES-LETTRES 

By William Benzie 


The eighteenth-century Elocutionary Movement, first established in 
the 1760’s, has continued to exert an important influence on theories of 
public speaking to the present day. It appears that the principal reason for 
the Movement’s continued influence in modern times is its preoccupation 
with oral presentation, or what, is sometimes called pronunciatio. For while 
the eighteenth-century rhetoricians, as Wilbur Howell points out, took “the 
Ciceronian position that rhetoric had the duty of providing a machinery 
for invention, arrangement, and memory, as well as for style and delivery,” 1 
the elocutionists were less concerned with the problem of collecting and 
arranging materials for speeches and arguments than with the effective and 
polished delivery of the material. 

Various developments led to the rise of the movement. The general 
attack upon British oratory in the early years of the eighteenth century, a 
result of the widespread reaction during the late seventeenth century against 
the “rhetoric of exornation” and the stylistic excesses of Ciceronian rhetoric, 
contained within it harsh criticism of the dullness and inertness of delivery 
in British courts of law and other public forums. Addison complains that 


Our preachers stand stock-still in the pulpit, and will not so much as 
move a finger to set off the best sermons in the world. We meet with 
the same speaking statues at our bars, and in all public places of 
debate. Our words flow from us in a smooth continued stream, 
without those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and majesty 
of the hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators of Greece 
and Rome. 2 


As a result of such attacks, speakers were urged to pay more attention 
to correct pronunciation, vocal expressiveness and proper gestures. In his 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, Swift singles out the weaknesses in current 
preaching habits, and offers the following advice to clergymen: 


Let me intreat you ... to transcribe your sermons in as large and 
plain a manner as you can ... for we* your hearers, would rather you 
should be less correct, than perpetually stammering, which I take to 
be one of the worst solecisms in rhetorick. 3 
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This concern for correctness of delivery is also seen in several of Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. In a letter written in 1748, Chesterfield 
goes to great pains to impress upon the youth the need for proper pronuncia¬ 
tion and graceful delivery. He writes: 

If you have parts, you will never be at rest till you have brought 
yourself to a habit of speaking most gracefully. ... You will desire 
Mr. Harte, that you may read aloud to him every day; and that he 
will interrupt and correct you every time that you read too fast, do 
not observe the proper stops, or lay a wrong emphasis. You will take 
care to open your teeth when you speak, to articulate every word 
distinctly, and to beg of Mr. Harte, Mr. Eliot, or whomever you 
speak to, to remind and stop you if ever you fall into the rapid and 
unintelligible mutter. 4 

Of course, an age which valued order and refinement so highly was bound 
to seek correct pronunciation and graceful delivery in speech, just as it 
demanded standardization and regulation in written language. It is significant 
that many leading eighteenth-century elocutionists were also lexicographers 
striving to establish a standard of correctness in syntax and diction. 5 

Few books on elocution were published before the Elocutionary Move¬ 
ment got under way around 1760, but a large number of works on rhetoric 
do show a definite interest in matters of delivery. For instance, John Ward 
in his System of Oratory (1759) first makes clear his intention to follow 
“the finest precepts of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus and other 
celebrated authors . . .” 6 then proceeds to devote sixty-five pages to the 
treatment of pronunciation; such preoccupation with delivery is not found 
in the works of classical rhetoricians. Also, Fenelon and Rollin, who were 
being translated widely in England at this time, both stress the importance 
of delivery while still upholding the classical rhetorician’s point of view. 7 
Of course there had been developments in the same direction during the 
seventeenth century. In 1617 Robert Robinson published The Art of Pronun¬ 
ciation; in 1644 John Bulwer brought out his Chirologia, the first elaborate 
treatment of the art of gesture, and Joseph Glanvill concludes his Essay 
Concerning Preaching (1678) with a discussion of voice and gesture. 

By 1760, then, the ground had been well prepared for the elocutionists 
who were ready to start publishing their numerous books on the art of 
effective speaking. 

Few worked with such earnestness to promote the study of elocution as 
Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s godson and Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s father. 
In his first and most important book, British Education: Or, The Source of 
The Disorders of Great Britain (1756), Sheridan presents his thesis that 
“the Immorality, Ignorance and false Taste” which so generally prevailed 
were the unhappy result of a defective system of education which a “Revival 
of the Art of Speaking and the Study of our Language” would help to put 
right. He therefore asks that the youth of Britain be made to study English 
rhetoric and encouraged to learn the art of public speaking and the art of 
reading. Also, he makes it clear that he intends not only to introduce the 
study of rhetoric and elocution into the traditional school and college course, 
but to set up a “vocational college”; in other words, after a normal period 
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of training in school, students were to pursue a course of studies specifically 
designed to benefit them in their future occupations. 

Sheridan describes first the current system of education in which undue 
emphasis was given to the study of Greek and Latin at the expense of English 
and other useful subjects: 

When a boy can read English with tolerable fluency, which is generally 
about the age of seven or eight years, he is put to school to learn Latin 
and Greek; where, seven years are employed in acquiring but a 
moderate skill in those languages. At the age of fifteen or thereabouts, 
he is removed to one of the universities, where he passes four years 
more in procuring a more competent knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
in learning the rudiments of logick, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
metaphysicks, and the heathen morality. At the age of nineteen or 
twenty a degree in the arts is taken, and here ends the education of a 
gentleman. 8 

Quoting from Milton’s Essay on Education and Locke’s Thoughts on Education 
in support of his argument, Sheridan emphasises how useless these studies 
are in practical life. He proceeds next to apply this argument to his favourite 
subject, oratory, and reasons that since without religion and law, the State 
cannot flourish, and without skill in speaking, members of the ecclesiastical 
and legal professions cannot properly perform their duties, the study of 
oratory is essential to the well-being of the British Constitution: 

Upon the whole, when it is considered that the members of the two 
most necessary professions to society, the church and the law, to 
whose care all the spiritual and temporal concerns of mankind are 
committed; and that they who compose the grand council of the 
nation, upon whom the welfare and safety of the state depend, can 
not possibly discharge their duty without skill in speaking, it may be 
matter of the highest astonishment that this art has never hitherto 
been studied in Great Britain. 9 

At the end of British Education, Sheridan sums up his case for a revival of 
the study of oratory: 

Upon a review of the whole it must be allowed, that our system of 
education is extremely defective, and that too in some of the most 
essential points . . . How far the revival of the art of oratory may 
contribute to remedy these defects, is submitted to the judgement of 
the reader . . . Should ... an easy and practicable plan be proposed, 
whereby this art might be taught by as sure rules, and upon as certain 
principles as any other . .. should at the same time a scheme be offered 
for finishing the education of a gentleman, which . . . should render 
the English youth of fortune more accomplished, and better qualified 
for the proper discharge of all duties and offices in life, than any 
system . . .; would the design meet with suitable encouragement? 10 
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That his plan of educational reform through the study of public speaking 
did not receive the encouragement he apparently expected, is indicated by 
the facts of Sheridan’s later life and by the accounts of his critics. For 
example, The Gentleman's Magazine reviewer seizes on the real weakness 
of Sheridan’s theory when he writes: . . it is an unaccountable opinion 

that the consequence of expressing such ideas as are conceived with propriety, 
elegance, and force, will be the conception of right ideas.” 11 

Sheridan’s insistence that oratory would completely reform the Pulpit, 
the Senate and the Bar certainly seems as ridiculous today as it did in the 
eighteenth century. However, if his “unaccountable opinions” are set aside, 
there is a great deal in British Education that is realistic and constructive. 
For instance, Sheridan does reflect the widespread concern during the period 
about the standard of British eloquence; and his remarks, when taken with 
other criticisms of a similar nature, make it quite clear that most public 
speakers lacked energy and propriety in their delivery. Again, at a time when 
Greek and Latin occupied the most prominent place in the school curriculum, 
Sheridan’s plea for the study of the English language in schools was obviously 
justified, and his proposal for a scheme which “. . . should render the English 
youth of fortune more accomplished and better qualified for the proper 
discharge of all duties and offices in life.” 12 is remarkably modern in spirit, 
with its emphasis on “vocational” training and its concern for the future 
needs of students. 

Unperturbed by attacks on British Education, Thomas Sheridan began 
to give public lectures on elocution. In 1757, he delivered an oration on 
elocution and education at the Music Hall in Fishamble Street, Dublin, 13 
the immediate result of which was the founding of the Hibernian Society at 
Dublin in 1758. The purpose of this Society was, of course, to carry out the 
plan for the improvement of the education of youth first mentioned in 
British Education and later described in his Plan of Education in 1769. 14 The 
scheme came to nothing. First Sheridan withdrew when his Dublin enemies 
insisted that as an actor, he was unfit to lead a seminary for the education 
of youth; later, the Hibernian Academy, which had opened in Oxmantown 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Leland, Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, closed its doors when the number of subscribers began to dwindle. 

Though abortive, the scheme was important for two reasons. Apart from 
the attention the whole affair drew to the question of education and the 
subject of elocution, a reading of the attacks made upon the plan, 15 especially 
those made by schoolmasters, suggests that in both public and professional 
quarters there was a definite interest in the promotion of a modern curriculum. 
Also, in spite of the collapse of the academy, Sheridan’s theories were receiv¬ 
ing attention elsewhere in Dublin.: At Sam Whyte’s “Seminary for the 
Instruction of Youth,” Sheridan’s methods were adopted and his theories 
applied; even John Watkins, the most prejudiced of all Sheridan biographers, 
refers to the “flourishing school of [Mr. Whyte],” 16 and from the nature of 
the newspaper advertisement quoted by the writer of A True History of the 
Scheme for erecting a new Seminary for. Education, it is clear that the name of 
Sheridan had some attraction for those interested in education. 17 

Sheridan made further attempts to set up a school for cultivating the 
“Living Language and the Powers of Elocution” in 1762, 1769 and 1783-4, 
but these later ventures met with little or no success. 
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After his withdrawal from the Hibernian Scheme in Dublin, Sheridan, 
Walter Sichel tells us, “shook the dust off his shoes on the thankless city, 
and transferred his debts and harangues to London.” 18 In London, he con¬ 
tinued to try to promote the study of elocution by delivering lectures in the 
Pewterers’ Hall and at Spring Gardens. These lectures attracted enough 
attention to prompt Samuel Foote to satirize them in two farces, The Orators 
(1762) and The Mayor of Garret (1764); Foote ridicules Sheridan’s proposal 
to teach the Scots, Welsh and Irish how to speak English with the proper 
pronunciation, and makes fun of his theory that the evils of the world can 
be cured by elocution. For example, in The Orators Foote, in the role of the 
lecturer on elocution, introduces his lecture: 

My plan, gentlemen, is to be considered as a superstructure on that 
admirable foundation laid by the modern professor of English, both 
our labours tending to the same general end; the perfectioning of 
our countrymen in a most essential article, the right use of their native 
language. . , 19 

and the play proceeds with the introduction of “Donald,” a shining example 
of the force of Sheridan’s teaching. “Donald,” who speaks in almost unintel¬ 
ligible Scots dialect, has attended a course of lectures given by Sheridan to 
the Select Society in Edinburgh in 1761, and now shows what he has learned 
about oratory: 

Donald: Dinna heed man — The topick I presum to haundle, is the 
miraculous gifts of an orator, wha, by the bare power of his words, 
he leads men, women and bairns as he lists. 20 

Such attacks seem to have done Sheridan little harm, and, like the 
“Hibernian” venture, probably at best helped to bring people’s attention to 
bear on the subject of elocution. In any case, it is clear that his lectures id 
various parts of Britain were very popular in their day. On the subject of 
the London lectures Watkins is forced to write: 

[Sheridan’s] reception was very flattering; and after reading his 
lectures to a crowded auditory at the west end of the town, he was 
prevailed upon to repeat them at Pewterers’ Hall, in the city, and 
next at Spring Gardens. Incredible as it may seem, the fact is certain, 
that he had upwards of sixteen hundred subscribers, at a guinea each. 21 

Scots writers are similarly reluctant to record the success of Sheridan’s 
Edinburgh lectures in which, at the invitation of the influential Select Society, 
he tried to teach the natives how to get rid of their Scottish accent. Never¬ 
theless, the Scots Magazine tells us that for four weeks during June and July, 
1761, three hundred gentlemen, “the most eminent in this country for rank 
and abilities,” 22 attended his lectures on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays at 6 p.m. 

In a letter from Corpus Christi College, dated 1st April, 1759, John 
Cowper, the poet’s brother, makes the following reference to lectures on 
elocution Sheridan delivered at Oxford and Cambridge: 
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Mr. Sheridan 'has been down to pay us a visit, and met with a very 
favourable reception. No less than one hundred and ninety subscribers. 

I hear he had one hundred and eighty at Oxford and three hundred 
in Town . . .** 

A Hogarth print in the British Museum with the title “The Dublin Orator” 
shows Sheridan lecturing to Oxford doctors, including the Vice-Chancellor. 
Most of them hold the horn-books from which children learnt the alphabet! 
Both Oxford and Cambridge later bestowed honorary M.A.’s on Sheridan. 
On the subject of the Cambridge honour, Watkins concedes that 

. . . the distinction plainly evinced the sense which the heads of that 
ancient seat of learning had of his merits. 24 

Finally, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s prognostication that “Ridicule” had 
“gone down before him,” 25 Sheridan lectured with great success at Bath and 
Bristol during 1763 and 1764. So favourable in fact was his reception there 
that he returned to Bath in 1770. A writer in The London Magazine reports 
from Bath in 1763: 

While that arch wag Foote, as appears by the London papers, is 
preparing to give a new course of comic lectures on oratory, we are 
here to be instructed by the most solemn lectures, on the same 
important subject, from the mighty Sheridan. 26 

In the meantime, Sheridan’s London lectures continued to enjoy great 
success, and Watkins writes: 

Such was . . . the general desire to become skilled in declamation 
without much study, that the lecturer proceeded with an increase of 
hearers and popularity. 27 

The sardonic note heard in many accounts of Sheridan’s lectures is largely 
the result of the extravagant claims of British Education. However, what is 
important is that the lectures did draw large audiences, sometimes of extremely 
influential people. This in itself indicates a lively interest in elocution and 
propriety of speech. 

Sheridan’s claim to be regarded as one of the leaders of the eighteenth- 
century Elocution Movement rests not so much on the popularity of his 
lectures as on the influence of his Course of Lectures on Elocution (1762), 
a book which was popular both in Britain and America. His preoccupation 
with pronunciatio, or oral presentation, is seen from a glance at the Lectures. 
He describes elocution as “the just and graceful management of the voice, 
countenance, and gesture in speaking,” and in Lectures II-VI he deals with 
articulation, pronunciation, emphasis, accent, tones (of the speaking voice), 
pauses, pitch and management of the voice; in the final lecture he is concerned 
with gesture. A survey of his major works reveals that they present the general 
theories he expounds in these lectures. Throughout, his main concern is 
clearly in the general aspects of oral delivery and in the factors which contri¬ 
bute to its effectiveness. Also, everywhere in his works, oral delivery is con- 
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ceived as applying to both public speaking and reading. No particular dis¬ 
tinction of basic techniques is made between these two forms. 

In the Lectures, Sheridan scrupulously avoids any mechanical rules or 
instructions for the exact manner in which various thoughts and emotions 
should be expressed. Rather than propose definite rules for gesture as well 
as for movements of the body and changes of countenance, he advises the 
speaker to follow nature: 

Let him speak entirely from his feelings; and they will find much 
truer signs to manifest themselves by, than he could find for them . . . 
in order to persuade, it is above all things, necessary that the speaker 
should at least appear himself to believe what he utters; but this can 
never be the case, where there are any evident marks of affection, 
or art. 28 

This is a significant point. By adopting such an approach, Sheridan dissoci¬ 
ates himself from the methods of the so-called “Mechanical School” of 
elocution, whose members, such as John Burgh and Gilbert Austin, analyse 
gesture and issue detailed instructions on how to express various emotions. 
Here is an example from Burgh: 

Pity, a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down upon distress 
with lifted hands; eyebrows drawn down; mouth open; and features 
drawn together. Its expression, as to looks, and gesture, is the same 
with those of suffering (see Suffering) but more moderate, as the 
painful feelings are only sympathetic and therefore one remove, as it 
were, more distant from the soul, than what one feels in his own 
person. 29 

This kind bf instruction shows the direct influence of Lavater’s Essays on 
Physiognomy, popular at this time. Referring to one of his “heads,” Lavater 
writes: 

Everything here announces the phlegmatic; all the parts of the face 
are blunted, fleshy, rounded. Only the eye is a little too choleric; 
and if the eyebrows were placed higher, and not quite so thick of 
hair, they would be so much the more analogous to the character . . . 

To complete the idea of a true phlegmatic, the mouth ought to be 
more open, the lips softer and hanging. 30 

An American writer on this subject states that Burgh’s Art of Speaking, 
one of the earliest texts on elocution published in America, is “based upon 
Sheridan and adds nothing to his theory.” 31 Such a statement is quite mis¬ 
leading. Although the second edition of the Art of Speaking (1763) has a 
long quotation from Sheridan’s Lectures on its title-page and expresses many 
of Sheridan’s views on elocution, the inclusion in it of more than twenty-five 
pages of mechanical rules of the kind described above immediately excludes 
it from the Natural School of elocution. Indeed, Burgh’s work is much closer 
to Austin’s Chironomia (1806), which, like the Art of Speaking, presents 
very elaborate descriptions of the various emotions and their appropriate 
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gestures, and even provides symbols to indicate the different movements of 
the body. 

Some writers have questioned Sheridan’s alliance with the Natural 
School of elocution. Perhaps his position as a member of that school is best 
made clear by his repeated insistence that imitation is of negative value and 
leads only to artificiality and affectation. Another typical statement on the 
subject from the Lectures on Elocution reads: 

. . . avoid all imitation of others; let him [the orator] give up all 
pretensions to art, for it is better to have none, than not enough; and 
no man has enough, who has not arrived at such a perfection of art, 
as to wholly conceal his art. 32 

Also, by insisting that in the reading of, say, sermons and speeches the reader 
should strive to come as close as possible to relaxed, “off-the-cuff” speaking 
by using the mode of expression peculiar to conversation for both reading 
and speaking, Sheridan places himself firmly in the Natural School. In this 
regard he is opposed to conventional punctuation because it tends to direct 
the reader into an artificial manner of reciting: 

Nothing has contributed so much, and so universally, to the corrup¬ 
tion of delivery, as the bad use which has been made of the modern 
art of punctuation, by introducing artificial tones into all sentences, 
to the exclusion of the natural; for the teachers of the art of reading, 
in order to distinguish, with greater accuracy, the stops from each 
other in utterance, annexed to them different notes of the voice, as 
well as different portions of time. Those which marked an incomplete 
sense, had an elevated note of the voice joined to them; those which 
marked a complete sense, a depressed, or low note. This uniform 
elevation and depression of the voice, in all sentences alike, produced 
a new kind of tone, which may be termed the reading brogue, with 
which all who learned to read . . . became infected. 33 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, a strong reaction against the 
prescriptive methods of the Mechanical School set in, and supporters of 
Sheridan and the Natural School attacked the methods of the former on the 
grounds that they produced delivery that was unnatural and insincere. This 
struggle between the two schools was not confined to England. In America, 
works on elocution kept alive the controversy and although the mechanical 
method remained popular there throughout the nineteenth century, Sheridan’s 
Lectures on Elocution was the text used in many of the early American colleges. 

During the late eighteenth century and early nineteenth century there 
were many writers .on elocution both in Britain and America, and in the main 
they follow closely the works of either or both Sheridan and John Walker, 
whose Elements of Elocution published in 1781 established him as leader of 
the Mechanical School of elocution. William Enfield’s Speaker (1774) and 
his later work Exercises on Elocution (1780), are both based directly upon 
Sheridan’s theories. A Practical Treatise on Singing and Playing, published 
by Anselm Bayly in 1777, contains Sheridan’s rules, and in The Alliance of 
Music and Poetry and Oratory (1789) Bayly includes the whole of Sheridan’s 
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section on delivery. William Scott in Lessons on Elocution (1779) makes clear 
his allegiance to the Mechanical School by presenting Walker’s rules on 
elocution and Burgh’s rules concerning the passions, but like Burgh in his 
Art of ^peaking he expresses many of the views on elocution set forth by 
Sheridan in his Lectures on Elocution. Again, both The Orator's Assistant 
(1797) by Alexander Thomas and The Pious Instructor (1806) by Daniel 
Cooledge are based upon Sheridan. 

A study of the systems of speech education which have been in use for 
many years now in British and American schools and colleges shows that 
these systems owe a great deal to the pioneering work of the early elocutionists, 
particularly Sheridan and Walker. Previously, the “graces of delivery” had 
been regarded as innate qualities and therefore not teachable; for the first 
time an attempt had been made to place elocution upon a scientific basis. 
In an article on the beginnings of English elocution, Charles Fritz writes: 

The ancients . . . gave only general advice on delivery . . . Aristotle 
spoke of volume, rhythm and pitch, but did not analyse them. 
Quintilian spoke of the raising and lowering of the voice as tending 
to move the feelings of the hearers, but gave no suggestion as to 
method. 34 

This point is also made by James Murdoch in A Plea for Spoken Language, 
published in 1883. He concludes that: 

The combined influence, however, of Walker and Sheridan tended 
to awaken a new interest in reading, which, up to their time, had been 
taught in a hard, dry, mechanical manner, entirely devoid of expressive 
meaning. Save a strict injunction to drop the voice at the end of a 
sentence, no attempt had been made to give variety to its sounds, but 
the pupil was allowed to drone on like the buzz of a bee-hive. 35 

In the end, Walker’s influence was far greater than Sheridan’s, for the more 
mechanical aspects of the elocutionists’ teaching continued to flourish in 
the nineteenth century and the twentieth century, and even by the end of 
the eighteenth century Walker’s works had more or less become the accepted 
guides to the art of delivery; for example, Lindley Murray accepted Walker’s 
theories for his celebrated grammar and Walker’s The Art of Delivery was 
regarded by many as the last word on the subject. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
Sheridan’s contribution to the Elocution Movement was considerable and 
Murdoch’s statement is not an exaggeration. James Rush whose Philosophy 
of the Human Voice (1827), along with the texts of Sheridan, Walker and 
Austin, was to become influential in the American elocution movement, 
pays the following tribute to Sheridan in his peculiar nineteenth century 
American English: 

The works of Steele, Sheridan and Walker have made large contribu¬ 
tions to the long neglected and still craving condition of our tongue ... 

Mr. Sheridan is well known by his accurate and systematic investiga¬ 
tion of the art of reading: and though he improved both the detail 
and method of his subject, in the departments of pronunciation. 
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emphasis, and pause, he made no analysis of intonation. A regretted 
omission! The more so, from the certainty, that if this topic had 
seriously invited his attention, his genius and industry would have 
shed much light of explanation upon it. 36 

It is more difficult to see any of Sheridan’s influence on the areas of public 
speaking he attacks in British Education — that is, the Senate, the Bar, and 
the Pulpit. In this connexion, his failure to execute his plan of education, 
first proposed in British Education, meant that the most promising avenue 
to the educational reforms he envisaged was closed. 

The only significant example of his influence on eighteenth-century 
parliamentary oratory is to be found in the political career of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who naturally was thoroughly trained in elocution by his 
father. Percy Fitzgerald writing in The Lives of the Sheridans comments: 

The father carried out a sort of patriarchal system of education, 
reading prayers every morning and expounding a portion of Scripture, 
after which a selection from some sterling author was read aloud 
with just and due elocution, which he seemed to think the only safe¬ 
guard for society. The son must have profited — even malgre himself 
— by these wholesome exercises. 37 

It is possible that Sheridan’s rather tenuous association with the Select 
Society of Edinburgh resulted in his teaching having some effect on the 
development of Scots forensic oratory. In any event, the influence can only 
have been slight. The most that can be said is that through the impetus his 
Edinburgh lectures gave to the movement in Scotland to improve public 
speaking by forming debating societies in Edinburgh and at the Scottish 
universities, Sheridan contributed in some measure to the pre-eminence of 
the Scottish Bar in the later eighteenth century. In My Own Life and Times 
1741-1814, Thomas Somerville records that: 

In the summer of 1761, Mr. Sheridan . . . made a visit to Edinburgh, 
and delivered a course of lectures on elocution ... He was patronized 
by the professors in the College, by several of the clergy, by the most 
eminent among the gentlemen at the bar, by the judges of the Court 
of Session, and by all who at that time were the leaders of public 
taste ... A rage for the Study of elocution became universal, as if it 
were the master-excellence in every profession. 38 

Sheridan’s influence on pulpit oratory is a more tangible one. During 
the late eighteenth century and the early nineteenth century there appears 
to have been a general revival of interest in matters relating to the more 
practical affairs of the pulpit. There was a marked interest, for example, 
in the publication of books dealing with pulpit action and delivery, and some 
either quote Sheridan or follow his methods throughout. 39 In his Chironomia, 
Gilbert Austin, who is particularly concerned with pulpit eloquence, quotes 
freely from the texts of Cicero, Quintilian, Walker and Sheridan. In 1813 
appeared the second edition of the Rev. William Falkner’s Strictures on 
Reading the Church-Service arranged from Sheridan's Art of Reading and 
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Chiefly Designed for Candidates for Orders, and as late as 1858 there appeared 
Church Reading containing the morning, evening, and communion services of 
the Church of England pointed and accented according to the method advised 
by Thomas Sheridan, M.A., by the Rev. John Halcombe, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Worcester. In his Preface, Halcombe writes: 


The manner of reading the Services of the Church of England having 
lately excited much attention, I have put forward the following pages, 
with the earnest desire that they may tend, in an initial measure at 
least, to remedy some of the faults so justly complained of . . . The 
work from which I have mainly quoted was published, in 1775, by 
Thomas Sheridan, Esq., M.A.... In those portions of the service on 
which Mr. Sheridan has not dwelt, I have endeavoured to follow out 
his system of pointing to the best of my power. 40 


It is clear, then, that Sheridan’s work relating to preaching was made use of 
by those who contributed directly to the general revival of interest in pulpit 
delivery, which came at the end of the eighteenth century and continued in 
the nineteenth century. 

To consider the effect on the English theatre of Sheridan’s efforts to 
promote elocution is to move to firmer ground. As a prominent member of 
the Natural School of elocution, his influence on English stage presentation 
appears to have been considerable. Lily Campbell describes the period from 
1690 till 1714 as one of classicism, “marked on the stage by formalism and 
convention and the acceptance of tradition.” 41 The principal features of 
stage delivery in tragedy during this period of classicism were pompous 
utterance, a very high-flown style of declamation, and a formalism one 
normally associates with grand opera. This highly artificial style of declama¬ 
tion deriving from the influence of the French theatre and the popularity 
of rhymed tragedies, such as Dryden’s The Indian Emperor, has a lot in com¬ 
mon with the mechanical school of elocution in its lack of flexibility and its 
fondness for formal and “fixed” gesture. As early as 1716, Aaron Hill had 
complained about stage delivery being artificial and unnatural, and in 1725 
Charles Macklin made an unsuccessful attempt to bring the “natural style 
of acting” to the English stage. Describing his failure, Macklin later wrote, 


I spoke so familiar. Sir, and so little in the hoity-toity tone of the 
Tragedy of that day, that the Manager [Rich] told me, I had better 
go to grass for another year or two. 42 

It was not until 1741 that David Garrick’s performance of Richard III “in 
the natural manner” signalled the beginning of a new age in stage presenta¬ 
tion, a performance which provoked Quin’s famous exclamation, “By God, 
Sir, if this young fellow is right, then we have all been wrong.” 

There are various reasons for the decline of the Garrick school of acting 
after 1776, but one principal factor was the growing importance of the art 
of declamation, a direct result of Sheridan’s teaching. Lily Campbell describes 
in emphatic terms this new influence in the theatre: 
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To understand the new forces that were at work in the stage affairs 
of 1776, it is necessary to go back to trace a new interest that was just 
coming into an influential place after years of struggle on the part of 
one man, Thomas Sheridan. It was a two-fold interest — an interest 
in the propriety of speech and an interest in declamation in and for 
itself. 43 

From all accounts, Garrick did not excel in the art of declamation. Lily 
Campbell refers to this failing in the following passage: 

In declamation Garrick does not seem to have attained so high a 
degree of excellence as in action, however. He was criticised by his 
contemporaries for his halting speech, for his failure to pay proper 
attention to stops and pauses ... for his hurried closing of a period, 
for his lack of discriminating pronunciation of phrases, and for his 
lack of judgment in the manner of pauses. 44 

Of course, Sheridan was not the first to be preoccupied with the subject 
of correctness in speaking. Before Garrick’s time, Quin is said to have 
edited Shakespeare, not only correcting mistakes in his use of language but 
bringing up to date archaic phrases. Also, Macklin, an Irishman, had had to 
deal with his Irish accent early in his career in the interests of his stage 
pronunciation, and it is significant that he gave public lectures on elocution. 
Nevertheless, to quote Lily Campbell once more, “with Thomas Sheridan, 
the real study of the subject commenced.” 45 

Sheridan’s close association with the London stage stemmed from his 
own successful career as an actor and a theatre manager. Between 1744 and 
1777, he played many leading roles at Drury Lane, Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket, and was considered by many a rival to Garrick in certain parts. 
On at least one occasion Sheridan was able to use his position as theatre 
manager to deliver his lectures on elocution from the Drury Lane stage. 46 
However, it was through his friendship with the great Mrs Siddons that 
Sheridan was able to influence English stage presentation to any significant 
degree. When he saw her perform at Bath in 1780, he recognized at once her 
talents as an actress and brought her back to London, where he taught her a 
great deal about acting, in particular the art of declamation. In his Memoirs 
of Mrs. Siddons, James Boaden describes her method of studying a part: 

As to her MODE of study, in her apartment it was silent. She con¬ 
ceived there certainly all that she meant to do; but it was only at 
rehearsal that she knew the effect of voice upon the conception. For 
some time after her return to town, she was fond of having the 
experience of old Mr. Sheridan to confirm her own judgment; but 
when he went to the theatre with her, “where alone," she said, “she 
could shew him exactly what she could do at night.” 47 

Elsewhere, Boaden points out that “Old Sheridan was the adviser of Mrs 
Siddons in the brilliant course of her first town seasons,” 48 and Walter Sichel 
records in his valuable if disorganized biography of the Sheridans that 
Mrs Siddons always referred to Sheridan as the “father of her career.” It 
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is not surprising, then, that from 1782 to 1814 when she and her brother 
John Philip Kemble ruled the London stage, propriety of speech and elegance 
of declamation were emphasized. Lily Campbell sums up the extent of 
Sheridan’s influence on the stage in the following words: 

That this interest [in declamation] was strengthened in the stage world 
by his rule and by his influence exercised through Mrs. Siddons and 
the younger actors must be immediately evident. 49 

Sheridan’s influence on the Kembles was not confined to the legitimate 
stage. In 1769 he turned to a new venture which was really a development of 
his lectures, namely, readings and recitations from the works of the best 
English authors, an activity enthusiastically taken up by Mrs Siddons and 
John Kemble later. 50 Boaden gives a first-hand account of these readings in 
the following passage: 

At the west end of the town, he [Sheridan] used what was called 
Hickford’s great room, in Brewer-Street, Golden Square. There, 
perhaps he collected from about one hundred to two hundred friends 
and amateurs, to hear his course of lectures in three divisions; and 
there, assuredly, the clergy might learn to give more exact impression 
to the liturgy, the senator more dignity to his harangue, and the poet 
more music to his verse. He made considerable effect in the speeches 
of our Demosthenes, Lord Chatham, and of his Grecian prototype. 
Much of the church service, too, he stripped of the usual nasal monot¬ 
ony, and settled the emphasis by a sound logic. In poetry, I consider 
him to have made more of the Alexander's Feast, and the famous 
Elegy by Gray, than even very attentive readers could have discovered. 

He had all the confidence that the stage alone can bestow; much love 
for his art, and a long life bestowed upon it . . . 51 

The Sheridan MS in the British Museum contains a large number of press 
notices describing these “Attic Evenings.” The following one is typical: 

ENGLISH READING 

AT HICKFORD’S GREAT ROOM, Brewer-Street on WEDNES¬ 
DAY the 3rd of March, will commence a Course of Reading, which 
will take in the whole compass of English Composition, both in Poetry 
and Prose; whether the serious, the sublime, the pathetic; or the light, 
the gay, and the humerous. The Poetic Part, from the Works of 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Shenstone and others. The Prosaic 
will consist of Dissertations on Language and Elocution, a Sermon 
of Sterne’s and select Speeches of Lord Chatham. 

By MR. SHERIDAN, SENIOR. 52 

In 1780 and 1781, John Philip Kemble, by then a very popular figure in the 
theatre, decided to give “Attic Evenings” after the manner of Sheridan, 
and in 1813 Mrs. Siddons gave public readings at the Argyle Rooms. Boaden 
describes the scene of her readings: 
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In front of'what was the orchestra of the Old Argyle Rooms — a 
reading-desk with lights was placed, on which lay her book, a quarto 
volume printed with a large letter. There was something remarkably 
elegant in the self-possession of her entrance, and the manner in which 
she saluted the brilliant assembly before her ... In the reading of 
Othello, the general opinion seemed to be, that Mrs Siddons threw 
her whole force into Iago, a judicious choice . .. Upon the recognition 
by the noble Moor of the practice under which he had fallen, the 
exclamation “O fool, fool, fool!” seemed to express ALL that sense 
of rashness, false inference, unguarded trust to appearances, un¬ 
bounded love, and measureless despair, which fill his mind at the 
moment when it is uttered. She has seldom been greater than she was 
at that moment. 53 

It is significant that during the period in which they dominated the English 
stage, Kemble and Mrs Siddons held these “Attic Evenings” of their own, 
and also attended Sheridan’s readings. 54 The effect that their preoccupation 
with declamation must have had on current stage presentation is obvious, 
but their contribution to the development of a general interest in elocution 
and recitation cannot be ignored either. 

There are many accounts of Sheridan’s quality as a reader. In his Memoirs 
of Kemble, Boaden writes: “His [Sheridan’s] reading, though harsh, was 
remarkably accurate, and exemplified his theory in emphasis and pronuncia¬ 
tion,” 55 and under the heading “Examples of the Great and Astonishing 
Power of eloquence,” The London Magazine quotes the following tribute to 
the power of Sheridan’s reading: 

Mrs. Oldfield used to say, “the best school she had ever known, was 
only hearing Rowe read her part in his tragedies.” Mr Hawkins 
Browne had never felt Milton, before hearing Sheridan pronounce 
his exordium — such readers are by far the best commentators of a 
great poet.” 56 

In 1785 Sheridan joined with Mr John Henderson, the actor, and together 
they gave many readings during that year in various halls in London. 

The great popularity of the readings is indicated not only by private 
accounts in contemporary diaries and essays but also by press notices. A 
reviewer writes on 28th February 1785: 

Alexander's Feast was crowded on Friday night with a most brilliant 
audience. Their numbers, however, gave no interruption to that noble 
performance — The Royal Visitors, as the immortal MILTON 
expresses it, were “all ear!” and the numbers which attended them 
adopted their laudable example. 57 

The “Attic Evenings” so popular in their day were not quickly forgotten. 
One correspondent writes as late as 1793 of the reputation enjoyed by Sheri¬ 
dan and Henderson, and in the same article makes a valuable comment on 
the cultural climate of the period: 
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In an enlightened age, when the polite arts are cultivated, and learning 
and the belles-lettres shine conspicuous in the higher ranks of life, 
every essay to promote their study and culture should be looked upon 
with admiration, and esteemed a national benefit. Some of the first 
characters in the British Senate are also the first in the Republick of 
Letters. The nobility have patronised, and deigned themselves to 
grace a rising and improving stage. But, though writing and public 
speaking are thus encouraged, little has been done towards the practice 
and improvement in reading. The names of Sheridan and Henderson, 
now, alas! no longer to be heard of, some few years back drew crowds 
to attend their readings; an entertainment which would have honoured 
the elegant and the refined age of Athenian learning. From that time 
to this, La Texier’s French readings have been the only entertainment 
of the kind given for the gratification of the more refined understand¬ 
ings. 58 

(Le Texier gave French readings to “a fashionable circle” at his house in 
Lisle Street, Leicester Square, and so helped to continue the practice set by 
Sheridan and Henderson.) 59 

These events reveal the new interest in public readings, and the value of 
such readings in the development of the appreciation of English literature is 
evident enough. How much attention was paid to details of pronunciation, 
emphasis and gesture, etc. by those attending the “Attic Evenings,” it is 
impossible to say. However, it is unlikely that the readings gave no added 
stimulus at all to the growing interest in propriety of speech and the art of 
declamation, already developed by Sheridan, Walker and others, and sus¬ 
tained through the influence of Kemble and Mrs Siddons. 

One important result of the “Attic Evenings” was the emergence during 
the second half of the eighteenth century of a large number of “elegant 
extracts,” or pieces for reading and recitation, selected from the poetry and 
prose of the best authors. The most popular of the early anthologies was 
Vicesimus Knox’s Elegant Extracts, which was first published in 1783 and 
went through repeated editions. 60 Knox’s selections set the pattern for a 
great many imitations which began to appear in increasing numbers from 
about 1785. Most of the anthologies or “extracts” give, in addition to the 
selected pieces for recitation and reading, instructions to the student regarding 
gesture, delivery, pronunciation, etc. For example, the title page of Walker’s 
Academic Speaker reads: 

A selection of parliamentary debates, orations, odes, scenes, and 
speeches from the best writers, proper to be read and recited by 
youth at school, to which are prefixed elements of gesture, or plain 
and easy directions for keeping the body in a graceful position, and 
acquiring a simple and unaffected style of action explained and illus¬ 
trated by plates. 61 

The choice of set pieces from prose or poetry is quite wide, and the pieces are 
generally classified for the guidance of the reader: for example, “vehement 
passion: Moloch’s speech about war (Milton); Reflection and Argument: 
Cato’s soliloquy on immortality (Addison); Grief, Tenderness: The Bard 
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(Gray).” Many of the anthologies, especially the earlier ones, include passages 
made popular by Sheridan and Henderson. 

It is not surprising to find a large number of “elegant extracts” for the 
use of young ladies, since as well as sewing, dancing, genteel deportment, 
etc., “reading with propriety” and “speaking elegantly” were listed as a 
young lady’s accomplishments. In a letter to her daughter in 1760, a mother 
offers the following counsel: 

To be able to read with propriety, is certainly a very genteel accom¬ 
plishment . . . There are so many vicious ways of reading . . . Your 
cousin P . . . you know, reads with such hurry and rapidity, and such 
neglect of the proper stops and pauses, that the most attentive hearer 
cannot understand one sentence she pronounces ... I would have 
you form yourself upon the example of your mistress . . . She reads 
with the same easy natural voice as she uses in conversation. 62 

These “elegant extracts” are of special significance, because the advance 
towards the systematic study of English language and literature in schools 
and universities was marked by the increasing frequency with which English 
authors were recommended as models for students of language and literature. 

The most powerful factor in the development of the study of English and 
elocution in the eighteenth century was the influence of the dissenting acad¬ 
emies. The enormous differences in educational policy between the academies 
and the universities are clear: while the universities continued to provide a 
thoroughly classical education, the academies were offering the kind of 
liberal education which Sheridan advocates in British Education and describes 
in his Plan of Education. Unlike the classical programme with its almost 
exclusive preoccupation with Greek, Latin and logic, the programme of 
the academies, with its emphasis on “new studies,” such as modern languages, 
science and commercial subjects, had a utilitarian base, and was clearly 
concerned with the students’ future needs. In short, it is difficult to say when 
the study of English and elocution would have begun had the academies 
never existed. For this reason, the importance of teachers like Philip Dod¬ 
dridge (Head of Northampton Academy, 1729-51) and Joseph Priestley 
(Tutor in the Languages and Belles-Lettres at Warrington from 1761 till 
1767) and their influence on subsequent educational practice cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

It was largely due to Priestley’s efforts that the difficult business of 
modernizing the curriculum was begun. From the following passage found 
in Priestley’s Memoirs, it can be seen what kind of progress had been made: 

At Nantwich (Cheshire) ... for the use of my school, 1 wrote an 
English Grammar (printed in 1761), on a new plan . . . and to this I 
afterwards subjoined Observations for the use of proficients in the 
language , from the notes 1 collected at Warrington; where, being 
tutor in the languages and Belles Lettres, 1 gave particular attention 
to the English language. . . . My Lectures on the theory of language 
and universal grammar were printed for the use of students, but they 
were not published. . . . Finding no public exercises at Warrington, 

I introduced them there, so that afterwards every Saturday the tutors, 
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all the students, and often strangers, were assembled to hear English 
and Latin compositions, and sometimes to hear the delivery of 
speeches, and the exhibition of scenes in plays . . . with a view to 
lead the students to a facility in writing English, I encouraged them 
to write in verse . . , 63 

The language of the lecture room was now English, but more important, 
English had become recognized as a subject to be taught in schools. Priest¬ 
ley’s Lectures, published at Warrington in 1772, was adopted as a text-book 
at Hoxton Academy the following year, and his Rudiments of English 
Grammar (1761) certainly filled a gap in manuals of English for schools. In 
1774 William Enfield, who became tutor and rector at Warrington in 1770, 
published The Speaker; or miscellaneous pieces selected from the best English 
writers . . . To which is prefixed an essay on elocution. This anthology became 
a well-known text-book in schools, and by 1800 at least eleven editions of 
the work had appeared. The 1790 London edition was prefixed by two essays, 
one on elocution and one “On reading works of Taste,” and in 1795 the first 
American edition was published in Boston. Between 1814 and 1858 ten further 
editions were brought out in Britain and America. 

Any discussion of The Speaker must take into account Sheridan’s contri¬ 
bution to the pioneering work done by the dissenting academies in the develop¬ 
ment of the study of elocution and the systematic study of English language 
and literature. 

Written by Enfield for a course on elocution, 64 The Speaker is based 
throughout on Sheridan. In his “Essay on Elocution,” prefixed to the main 
work, Enfield makes it clear that he is a member of the “Natural School” 
of elocution. He writes: 

FOLLOW NATURE, is certainly the fundamental law of Oratory, 
without a regard to which, all other rules will only produce affected 
declamation, not just elocution. 65 

Elsewhere, Enfield follows Sheridan on the subjects of Emphasis, Gesture, 
Tones, and the like, and it is not surprising to find “Sheridan on Elocution” 
listed in the “Select Catalogue of Books in the Library belonging to the 
Warrington Academy” for the year 1775. The Speaker also provides another 
example of a highly popular kind of school text-book which had its origin in 
the “Attic Readings” given first by Sheridan, and it is very similar to Knox’s 
“Elegant Extracts” which appeared ten years later. Enfield, sometimes 
referred to as the “apostle of politeness,” has gathered together 171 passages 
as examples of good English prose and verse, including excerpts from Milton 
and Shakespeare. 

In 1796 appeared Sheridan's and Henderson's Method of Reading, intended 
as a necessary Introduction to Dr. Enfield's Speaker. The title page reads: 

Sheridan's and Henderson's Practical Method of Reading and Recitipg 
English Poetry elucidated by a variety of Examples taken from some of 
our most popular poets and the manner pointed out in which they were 
read or recited by the above Gentlemen: Intended for the Improvement 
of Youth and as a necessary introduction to Dr. Enfield's Speaker.™ 
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In his preface the compiler writes: 

Many of the principal poems and extracts which will be found in 
the following selection, I have heard read or recited either in public 
or in the hour of social enjoyment, by one or other of the gentlemen 
I have here chosen to answer my present purpose. 

The text itself furnished detailed instructions as to how the various passages 
should be read. Here is an example: 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 

Or busy housewife ply her ev’ning care, 

The word housewife sounds rather clumsily on the ear, and Mr. Sheridan 
used in consequence to pronounce it as if spelt hussif, which has a 
much better effect than the other, and we shall therefore recommend 
the use of it to the scholar. 

The continued popularity of the grammar books of Joseph Priestley, 
Lindley Murray and others and of Enfield’s Speaker, with its appendices, 
points to a new interest being taken in spoken and written English. 67 A 
taste for polite literature was obviously coming to be regarded as a necessary 
social accomplishment; and, as far as the academies were concerned, belles- 
lettres were part of the educational programme for all students, no matter 
what their future occupation was to be. J. W. Adamson sums up the signifi¬ 
cance of the popularity of Murray’s Grammar in these words: 

Its success was immediate and extraordinary. In the year of its 
author’s death (1826), it had reached its fortieth edition and, in spite 
of abridgements in many editions and innumerable imitations in 
Great Britain and America, it was still being printed in 1877. Its 
immediate success testifies to the great and increasing number of 
schools, chiefly private boarding schools, which, at the opening of 
the nineteenth century made an “English education” their avowed 
aim. 68 

Clearly, the period of classical supremacy in education was coming to an 
end. New and “modern” subjects had become established in the curriculum 
and a move was afoot to provide a more practical education for the middle 
classes. Elocution had become a recognized subject, and English literature 
was being used as a storehouse for specimens of good style in the teaching 
of composition. In short, the displacement of Latin by English had begun. 

It should be borne in mind that there were other forces at work in the 
development of the study of belles-lettres in England in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. As Herbert Maclachlan points out, “The term 
belles-lettres itself implicitly expressed indebtedness to the France of the 
18th century, whose language, science and politics . . . exercised so potent 
an influence upon Englishmen, and by no means least upon Protestant 
Dissenters . . . during the last quarter of that century.” 69 Also, in contrast 
to the situation in England, Scottish culture was both realistic and progres- 
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sive, especially after 1750, and Scottish influence was extended south of the 
border by Scottish-trained tutors who introduced to the English dissenting 
academies the methods of instruction and the text-books they had been ex¬ 
posed to in the universities of Scotland: 

Enfield’s The Speaker (1774) quickly established itself in common use 
and long retained its vogue as an authoritative anthology of “recita¬ 
tions” from Shakespeare, Sterne, Pope and more modern writers; 
its author . . . expressly intended his book to be associated with the 
Scottish teaching of rhetoric. Its early success points to a considerable 
number of schools and schoolmasters in sympathy with some recogni¬ 
tion of the vernacular as an educational instrument. 70 

Such was the work of the dissenting academies and the part played by 
Sheridan in the development of English studies and the teaching of elocution. 
With the effective introduction of modern subjects and the successful adop¬ 
tion of realistic methods, the groundwork had been done for the educational 
expansion of the nineteenth century. 

Sheridan’s wild claims for the powdrs of oratory and the dogged pomposity 
with which he pursued his visionary schemes to promote the study of elocu¬ 
tion and English naturally led to his being regarded as a somewhat ridiculous 
figure by his contemporaries and biographers. One of Sheridan’s friends, the 
Rev. Peter Peckard, Master of Magdalen College, makes the following refer¬ 
ence to one of the schemes in a letter to Archdeacon Blackburne: 

There is not upon this earth a man of more honour and honesty [than] 
my old friend Sheridan .... He thought all the evils of Ireland, civil, 
moral and religious, were owing to this cause, that the bakers, tailors 
and snoemakers, were not brought up orators. I remonstrated as far 
as I could touch so delicate a subject, considered it as folly. He called 
me the croaking raven — I was always throwing cold water on his 
most favourite scheme. Some of this cold water at length fell on our 
correspondence. 71 

Walter Sichel, writing about Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s fortunes in 1770, 
comments: 

He was bound for a concert-room where his father, the pompous 
and indefatigable gentleman-actor and author, the teacher and exem¬ 
plar of elocution, had advertised recitations and a discourse on the 
powers of rhetoric “with a view to the improvement of human 
nature.” 72 

Statements like these presumably help to explain why no serious attempt 
has ever been made to set a proper value on the influence of Sheridan’s work. 
Yet we have seen that in various ways Sheridan’s efforts produced significant 
results. For instance, there is no doubt that as a leader of the Elocutionary 
Movement, he made an important contribution to the development of modern 
theories of public address both in Britain and America. Also, through his 
lectures, his “Attic Evenings” and the “elegant extracts" that grew out of 
them, he helped to promote the study of English in schools and universities, 
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and at the same time exerted a notable influence on eighteenth-century social 
and literary culture. These are good enough reasons for looking more 
closely at Thomas Sheridan’s achievement in the field of eighteenth-century 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. 
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LANVAL AND SIR LANDEVALE: 

A MEDIEVAL TRANSLATOR AND HIS METHODS 

By Elizabeth Williams 

It has long been recognized that Thomas Chestre’s Middle English tail- 
rhyme romance of Sir Launfal is based mainly on the earlier, anonymous 
couplet version of the same story, usually distinguished by the title of Sir 
Landevale, which is itself a translation of the lay of Lanval by Marie de 
France. 1 A. J. Bliss’s edition of Chestre’s poem, 2 with its useful appendix 
containing the texts of both Lanval and Sir Landevale , invites comparison 
of the versions, and to a study of this full and convenient edition the present 
paper owes much. 3 

Sir Landevale inevitably suffers in such comparisons. Beside Lanval it 
must appear crude, while Chestre’s poem has not only survived in a manu¬ 
script earlier and better than any known of its predecessor, but is also 
generally considered the morf effective of the English versions and is the 
one represented in most of the major anthologies. Its qualities, however, are 
very different, since Chestre’s interpolations tend to dissipate the compact 
folktale logic which is one of the characteristics of Sir Landevale. Though 
closer to the French than Sir Launfal, Sir Landevale is not a slavish rendering: 
shorter than its source by some 90 lines, it nonetheless makes some additions 
as well as omitting and compressing, with the alterations tending in the 
main to produce certain emphatic effects. The major changes have often 
been noted, 4 but most commentaries are slanted towards the poetically 
superior versions of Marie and Chestre, with less attention paid to Sir 
Landevale. In this fresh examination it is hoped to show, by comparing Sir 
Landevale with Lanval at certain points, that the first English translator of the 
lay was working at least with method, if not conscious principles, and that 
his changes produce a work of art of a simple but definite kind. Writing 
for a less sophisticated audience than Marie, he could concentrate on the 
more obviously dramatic elements in his tale, but did not feel bound to add 
substantial incidents to the action as Chestre did, thus disrupting its unity. 
The result is something close to an unadorned folktale, with characteristically 
simplified issues and emotions, rising to a single dramatic climax. The 
merits of a narrative of thi$ kind, however modest, do not deserve to be 
constantly overshadowed by Marie’s courtly lay or Chestre’s lively but much 
expanded romance. 

Of the extant manuscripts 5 of Sir Landevale, even the best, (R), is at least 
one remove from the original translation and the others show wide variation. 
R is used in the following comparison, with some reference to the more 
interesting variants, but Chestre’s poem. represents a distinct version and 
is cited only occasionally. Manuscripts of Lanval are more uniform, but 
even so any comparison of the poems is inevitably qualified by textual un- 
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certainty: the terms “translator” and “translation” therefore carry this 
qualification throughout. 

(1) The cause of Launfal's poverty (LI8-38; R15-24) 

In this vital point of motivation L and R show a marked difference of 
emphasis. LI8 states merely that King Arthur neglected Lanval but gives no 
explicit reason; R21-24, however, make it clear that Launfal is himself to 
blame for his own poverty through extravagance. Elsewhere in R Launfal’s 
generosity receives greater emphasis than in L: e.g. the Fay’s injunction to 
him to spend freely at 131-133 and 155; the formal list of his charitable 
activities at 173-180; and the plea of the Earl of Cornwall at the trial, urging 
the injustice of putting to death anyone so generous as Launfal (341-344), 
a point also made at 324-326. L is less emphatic about the hero’s generosity: 
at L21 largesce is merely mentioned as one among several more or less 
conventional qualities for which Lanval is admired; the same applies at 
L231-232, where R194 speaks only of largesse; L30 observes, Tut sun aueir 
ad despendu, a fairly colourless statement without the implications of R23, 
So wildely hisgoode he sett; the Fay urges him to spend only once at L138-142; 
the list of Lanval’s charities at L205-214 contains fewer items; and generosity 
is not mentioned at all in the speech of the Earl of Cornwall. 

Marie, then, though noting generosity as a quality Lanval possesses, 
does not give it quite the prominence it acquires in the translation. Instead, 
as E. A. Francis 6 has pointed out, she is more interested in his position as an 
alien at a foreign court, which renders him especially vulnerable when he 
falls from favour: the point is made at L27-28, and expanded at 36-38 in 
an adjuration to the audience. This “alien” theme recurs at L428-430, and 
at L397-401, where Lanval, as a stranger, is hard put to it to find a surety 
and is saved only by the generosity of Gawain. R, however, touches only 
briefly on this aspect of Launfal’s situation at R27-28, and it is hardly men¬ 
tioned again (except once in the P MS where it has a different significance: 
see below (7)). A further difference of emphasis is also seen at L31, where 
Marie repeats the King’s failure to reward Lanval for his feudal service, 
but R at this point expands on the knight’s generosity. Where Marie’s hero 
is at the mercy of others, the translator’s is at the mercy of his own virtues. 

(2) Launfal's laments (R26-30, 43-48; cf. L30-38) 

These two passages in R illustrate the translator’s “sense for sense” 
technique, being the first of a number of places where he inserts a passage 
of direct speech, either based on a piece of reported speech in his original, 
or expanded from hints already present elsewhere in L, or supplied from his 
own imagination. Launfal’s laments over his poverty seem mainly of the 
second kind, apparently suggested by L30-38. R27, And J am here in vncuth 
londe, is the translator’s sole concession to Marie’s concern over the lot of 
the alien, and Launfal’s refusal to beg in R44 seems to derive from L32, 
Ne Lanual rien ne li demanda. R45-48, referring to the sorrow of his fellow 
knights of the Round Table for him, are an addition by the translator, which 
the redactor of the P MS prolongs into a formal valediction, mentioning 
several knights by name (P25-50: this manuscript shows a number of such 
extended independent additions). The device of Arthurian name-dropping 
is an obvious way of establishing atmosphere: Chestre uses it at the opening 
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of his poem to lead up to the introduction of Launfal. The P passage, however, 
is more than a merely mechanical insertion: the moment is well-chosen, and 
although many of the lines are trite and repetitive the text of this whole manu¬ 
script is very corrupt, and even in its present state the lament is not without 
a certain ubi jw/jL quality, adding poignancy to Launfal’s situation. 

(3) Launfal's ride (L39-50; R31 -42) 

In setting the scene for Launfal’s meeting with the maidens from the 
Otherworld the translator makes some interesting additions. Some of 
Marie’s details are simply reproduced: Launfal’s arrival at a river, his folding 
of his mantle and his lying down. The Tut sul of L44 becomes the more 
explicit Withoute grome or squier of R32. But R varies Marie’s statements 
that Lanval was depressed and had ridden out to divert himself: these are 
represented in the laments (see above (2)), in the translator’s comment 
on them (R49-50), and probably also in a couplet for which the K MS reads, 
and raid so furth in great murning 
to dryve away his soir langing. (K37-38) 7 
Further details are then added: he rode towards the west (R35); Betwene a 
water and a forest, where L has only une ewe (R36, L45); he lay in the shadow 
of a tree (R41-42). R37 adds that it was vnderntyde, a point also emphasised 
by Chestre at C210 and 220, but not by the other manuscripts of Sir Lande- 
vale, though most agree that it was hot (R37, 39; K43; M43). Anton Kolls 8 
has pointed out the presence of forest and river together in the anonymous 
lay of Graelent, 9 a close analogue of Lanval which Chestre is known to have 
used to supplement Sir Landevale, but it cannot be proved conclusively that 
it was also used by the author of Sir Landevale. Indeed, most of the additional 
details here, the forest, the reference to the west, undern, the heat and the tree 
shadow can be paralleled in similar situations in tales of contact with the 
Otherworld, 10 and it is not unlikely that the translator supplied them himself 
from his knowledge of the conventions. P60, M56 and K56 add the further 
point that Launfal actually went to sleep under the tree and saw the Other- 
world visitants on waking. The absence of this detail in R suggests that it 
may be a late insertion, although it too can be paralleled in similar situations. 11 
This may indicate that later redactors of Sir Landevale, as well as the original 
translator, felt themselves to be working in familiar territory and therefore 
free to add such further conventional details as they knew to be suitable. 

(4) The Fay's messengers (L54-76; R52-76) 

The arrival of the two maidens offers a much clearer example of the 
translator expanding a description by means of particular detail, largely 
conventional. Points taken over from the French include the tight lacing of 
the dresses, the basin and towel, while Marie’s blians de purpre bis (L59) 
become Kyrtyls . . . of purpyl sendell (R55). To this costume, however, are 
added in the English gold-trimmed mantles of velvet (green in RC, red in 
MPK) and head-dresses (R59-60). All MSS also contain a couplet about the 
maidens’ colouring, probably best represented by C241-242: 

Har faces wer whyt as snow on downe, 

Har rode was red, her eyn wer browne. 12 
R64 (supported by KM) adds the hyperbole, They semyd angels of hevin hie. 

Two further alterations appear in the ensuing conversation. First, in L 
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the maidens’ message is not explicit: they merely invite Lanval to speak with 
their mistress. The translator, by including the word paramour (R72), makes 
it clear what she wants him for. Second, where in L the knight follows the 
maidens without comment, the translator gives him a reply (R75, longer in 
PMK). PK add a compliment on the maidens’ beauty and P produces one 
of its more successful individual expansions, where a neatly turned observ¬ 
ation is introduced in a further speech by the maidens who declare that their 
mistress is far lovelier than they (P95-98). As with Launfal’s lament, the P 
text is marred by obvious corruption, but the speech represents a not inartistic 
anticipation of the arrival of the Fay in the trial scene when similar compari¬ 
sons are made. , 

PMK at this point provide a use for the washing equipment carried by 
the maidens. Bliss (see note to 11.244-5) maintains that “the water was 
clearly intended for the hero’s refreshment after his ride,” though it has also 
been seen as a relic of an earlier version of the story in which the knight 
found the Fay bathing in a spring, as Graelent does. 13 Neither L nor R 
mentions the matter, though MK allow Launfal to wash before going to 
meet the Fay, and P, perhaps by some confusion of pronouns, makes it 
communal ( they washed their hands & face alsoe, P99). 

(5) The Fay's pavilion (L80-92; R77-90) 

This description again shows a process of adaptation and expansion. 
Marie’s peissuns become the translator’s “pommels,” each of which Was 
worth a citie, or a towne (R82), a conventional hyperbole of value replacing 
more general comments by Marie. The translator adds that the whole thing 
was werke of the faryse (R80), and substitutes the more familiar figures of 
Alexander, Solomon and Charlemagne (R87-89) where Marie refers to Semi- 
ramis and Octavian (L82, 85). The eagle of gold surmounting the tent at L87 
acquires in translation a carbuncle in its mouth which shines like the moon, 
an exotic detail for which the credit must presumably go to the English 
writer; the bird, however, remains an undoubted eagle only in Chestre (C268), 
appearing as a gripe at P105 and a heron at R83, though G. L. Kittredge 14 
has plausibly suggested that the latter is an error for ern, the word used by 
Chestre. 

(6) The Fay (L93-106; R91-112) 

Following his customary process of emphatic expansion, the translator 
begins by explicitly identifying the lady as 

The kyngys doughter of Amylion ; 15 
That ys an ile of the fayre 
In occian, full faire to see. (R92-94) 

Marie leaves this identification until the end (L641-643), where she mentions 
only Avalon, not that the lady was a “kyngys doughter.” As for the descrip¬ 
tive details, Marie’s references to the lily and the new rose (L94) reappear 
at R105 and 109-110, the translator adding that it was a lely in May — a 
conventional, almost an inevitable addition, as are the comparisons with 
snow (R106) and gold wire (Rill), neither of which occurs here in L. The 
Blossom on brere (R107) may have been suggested by Marie’s fur d'espine 
(L106), but the comparison is not followed exactly. The lit mut bel of L97 
becomes a bede of mekyll price (R95): Marie describes the covering (drop) 
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rather than the bed itself in terms of price (L98), but the translator prefers a 
covering of the romance-writer’s favourite purpill byse (R96). The lady’s 
ermine cloak, however, Couert de purpre alexandrine (LI02) is rendered 
almost exactly at R101-102. 

So the details of the description in the translation clearly derive from 
Marie, expanded by conventional additions, but the total effect is remarkably 
different because the translator lays a far greater emphasis on the lady’s 
state of undress. Marie works this in tastefully with the other details, but 
where she begins by mentioning the one garment which the lady wore under 
her cloak, the translator instead draws attention to those she has discarded 
(L99; R98-99). Besides this emphatic opening, he makes the point again 
where Marie does, in the description of the cloak, and the lady’s nakedness 
is far mbre complete, for he denies her even the chemise of L99 and allows 
her only the cloak: R100 actually uses the word Syngly to apply to it, echoing 
the senglement which in L99 applied to the chemise. Finally, where Marie 
says that the lady had drawn the cloak round her for warmth (L103), the 
translator states that she had discarded it for the heat (R103-104). 

Two particular changes of emphasis emerge here. First, the lady is 
explicitly identified as a creature from Avalon (and therefore to be associated 
with the supernatural), and her pavilion is also the werke of the faryse. 16 
Second, she is far more obviously voluptuous: in place of Marie’s neat and 
tasteful picture the translator supplies something with a far cruder, more 
dramatic.appeal. 

(7) Launfal and the Fay (LI07-200; R113-168) 

The translator condenses considerably here, particularly in the courtly 
exchanges between Launfal and the Fay. Her opening gambit is startlingly 
changed: LI 11-112 describe the distance she has travelled to find him, but 
in R114 she tells him, For thy loue now J swete. Then his vow of fidelity at 
R122-124 is a mere blunt capitulation compared with the reverent, formal 
speech at L121-130, and the Fay’s warning is also much shorter (L143-150; 
R162-164). The bestowing of the gift of wealth is given in direct, not reported 
speech at R129-134, prefaced by an addition of the translator’s: the Fay, 
having the foreknowledge of the supernatural, observes, J know thy state , 
euery ende, and invites a pledge of faith (R126-128). 17 The consummation of 
the affair has also been characteristically altered. In L the Fay first makes 
her vital warning that Lanval must not boast of her; he then remains with 
her until evening when they wash and eat together and he departs. In the 
translation the eating and washing take place before bed, Launfal remains 
with the Fay all night, and she does not deliver her warning until next morning 
when he is about to leave. (Her parting speech also includes the additional 
injunction to him to spend freely; see above, (1)). 

As with the description of the Fay, some of these changes would appear 
to be characteristic of a translation of a courtly tale made for a less courtly 
audience. A night together, for instance, might seem more natural than a 
sophisticated afternoon affaire. The saving of the warning to the end is 
perhaps a dramatic touch of the translator’s own, in good folktale manner. 
There is also some suggestion that the translator is continuing his policy of 
emphasizing the Fay’s supernatural quality. Her mysterious knowledge of 
Launfal’s situation is significant. For all her forwardness she remains an 
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enigma: her words and actions are the only clues to the workings of her mind. 

The P MS shows as before a few individual features. At first sight of the 
Fay, Launfal greets her as though that shee had come from heauen (PI36), 
a conventional hyperbole but one which the P redactor seems to use con¬ 
sistently to emphasize the Fay’s unearthly quality (cf. below, (14); RMK 
use it also in the description of the maidens, and as P shows evidence of many 
lost lines it may originally have been present also at that point in P). At 
P149-152 Launfal adds to his vow of fidelity an admission of his poverty 
and inability to support the Fay in the manner to which she is accustomed. 
This speech contains the only real suggestion in any of the manuscripts of 
Marie’s recurrent theme of the hard lot of the alien (see above, (1)), but it 
here leads neatly up to the Fay’s following statement that she knows all 
about him, and the P redactor may well have inserted it from his own 
imagination. On the whole, P is even less courtly than R, and contains a 
good deal of redundant matter. If R is unsophisticated by comparison with 
L, P is at times crude, some of the conversation being thoroughly frank. 18 

(8) LaunfaVs distribution of gifts (L201-214; R169-180) 

L209-212 consist of a formal list of charitable actions, each line beginning 
with a repetition of the hero’s name: 

Lanual donout les riches duns; 

Lanual aquitout les prisuns; 210 

Lanual uesteit les iugleurs; 

Lanual feseit les granz honurs. 

R173-180 expand this formal arrangement of lines: 

Landavale makyth nobile festys; 

Landevale clothys the pore gestys; 

Landevale byith grette stedys; 175 

Landevale yeuyth riche wedys; 

Landevale rewaredith religionse, 

And acquiteth the presons; 

Landevale clothes gaylours; 

Landevale doith each man honours. 180 
R178 clearly goes back to L210, and RI80 to L212. Some of the references 
in R to feasts and clothes probably derive from the lines which precede and 
follow the formal list in L and which occur less fully in R. The gaylours of 
R179 are puzzling, and presumably arose by some kind of association with 
the presons of the preceding line when the R scribe, or a predecessor, could 
not read his original and required a rhyme for the following honours. Chestre, 
who is here following Sir Landevale closely, writes gestours (C430), which is 
much closer in meaning to the original iugleurs of L211, and suggests a 
process of corruption also involving R174, Landevale clothys the pore gestys: 
the equivalent line to this in P reads LambeweU feeds minstrelsie their Zests 
(P210), and in M, Lamwellfynde mynstrelles that gestes (M194). The meaning 
of these lines again indicates L211 as their source, though they occur in the 
position of R174: neither P nor M has equivalents to R179-180. Presumably 
the original translator derived the “poor guests” of R174 from the preceding 
description in L of Lanval helping needy knights, but in later MSS confusion 
arose between some form of geste “guest” and geste “jest, entertainment.” 
Whatever word was originally used to translate Marie’s iugleurs at 211 
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(perhaps Chestre’s gestours, perhaps some form of jogelours), the scribe who 
wrote gaylours in R was unable to read it, while another scribe, writing a 
MS which was perhaps the common ancestor of P and M, 19 found himself 
with an apparent repetition: a line about “jests” at 174 and another about 
“jesters” (or “jugglers”) at 179; he therefore omitted the second with its 
rhyming line. 

The reference to religionse at R177 is sometimes compared with Graelent’s 
charity towards croisies (see Graelent, 398), but for most of the additions no 
remoter source is needed than the translator’s own adaptation of Marie’s 
suggestions. The main interest of R here is the manipulation of more of the 
material into the formal repetitive pattern used by Marie for only four items. 


(9) The Queen's view of Launfal dancing (L219-252; R185-210) 

The dancing and the playing with borde are the translator’s specific 
interpretations of Marie’s more general verb esbanier. When the ladies join 
the knights in L it is clear that what is really going on is courtly dalliance, 
evidently in pairs: the equation of trente cheualier (L221) with trente . . . e 
plus ladies (L247) indicates this. The translator, whose descriptive additions 
are often aimed at increasing the visual impact, perhaps wanted to make the 
scene more decorative, perhaps more respectable, with the borde as an 
additional homely touch; but R’s twente or moo knights (R188), while 
retaining the thirty ladies (R204), would make havoc of the described structure 
of the dance 20 which demands equal numbers. A speech is also added: in L 
the Queen watches Lanval in silence, but in R she makes her intentions clear 
in a short and sinister soliloquy: 

“Yender,” she said, “ys Landavali; 

Of all the knyghtys that ben here 
There is none so faire a bachyler; 

And he haue noder leman ne wyf, 

J wold he louyde me as his lif. 

Tide me good or tyde me ille, 

J wille assay the knyghtys wille.” (196-202) 

Again, matters left unexpressed, or subtly hinted at in L, are dramatized and 
emphasized. 


(10) The Queen's accusations (L277-324; R223-252) 

The Queen’s outburst when Lanval refuses her advances is greatly 
reduced in the translation. As has often been noted, the explicit charge of 
homosexuality (L281-282) is toned down, leaving only ambiguous abuse: 

“An harlot ribawde, J wote, Jx>u harte; 

That thow liuest it is pite: 

Thow lovyst no woman, ne no women the!” (R224-226) 

A perhaps unexpected omission in the translation is the Queen’s expressed 
vow of vengeance at L308-310: R speaks of her chagrin only in more general 
terms, though the translator usually enjoys an opportunity for melodramatic 
expostulation. Some lines later, the Queen’s complaint to the King is charac¬ 
teristically changed from reported to direct speech. 
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(11) Loss of the )Fay (L331-351; R260-274) 

In his account of Launfal’s reaction to his loss, the translator follows 
his usual method of selection and adaptation by taking over from L, in a 
different order, his repeated callings (L339, R263), his begging for mercy 
(L343, R266), the beating of his body (L348, R267) 21 and the cursing of his 
mouth (L345; R268). Marie’s D’ures en autres se pasmot (L342) is given 
dramatic emphasis by forming the climax of the scene (R274). Some of the 
material in L is also characteristically transformed into a lament in direct 
speech (R269-273). 

(12) Launfal's trial (L352-632; R275-492) 

E. A. Francis 22 and J. Rychner 23 have shown that Marie’s account of 
Lanval’s trial represents the actual procedure of a contemporary trial for 
felony. The translator, however, has not adhered to its details. 

The trial falls into two parts. In L, Lanval is first summoned before the 
King to answer a twofold charge of dishonouring the King by attempting 
to seduce the Queen, and insulting the Queen by his apparently foolish boast. 
When he has answered this charge, the King commands his knights to give 
judgment. They appoint a day for doing so, Gawain standing surety for 
Lanval. On the day appointed the second part of the trial takes place: the 
verdict is that Lanval must make good his reply to the charge by producing 
his mistress, or suffer exile. Lanval is not himself present: messengers are 
sent to him to deliver the verdict, and on their return they meet the first of 
the maidens who herald the approach of the Fay. 

All this reflects actual twelfth-century practice at a trial for felony, that is, 
a case concerned with a breach of feudal faith, of which Lanval might be 
considered guilty in insulting his overlord’s wife. His denial of the seduction 
charge in the exact words in which it was made (De mot en mot, L373), and 
his avowed readiness to accept the verdict of the court (L379-380), are all 
part of the procedure. In normal practice such a reply would require the 
support of a guarantor or oath-helper, and the verdict of the court is that 
Lanval’s guarantor must be none other than his mistress. Hence it is her 
formal statement of denial (L621) which technically releases him, though 
her presence serves the additional function of proving the truth of his boast. 
In other words, justice is not only done, but is seen to be done. 

These technicalities have been criticized as unduly prolonging the trial in 
Lanval, though Miss Francis 24 defends them as a part of Marie’s method of 
emphasizing Lanval’s helpless position as an alien. They were, however, 
clearly of little interest to the English translator who telescopes and simplifies 
the whole procedure in a manner which, while obscuring the legal processes 
involved, undoubtedly adds to the dramatic impact. 

The first major change of emphasis is the greater prominence given in 
the translation to the seduction charge. Marie was more interested in Lanval’s 
position as a foreigner than as a victim of jealousy, and may not have wished 
to blacken Guinevere’s character, although a literary tradition of sympathy 
for the Queen was not yet fully established. 25 Lanval defends himself by a 
simple denial and the trial then proceeds on its formal and impartial course. 
In the translation, however, the sympathy of the court is ranged much more 
obviously on his side. The knights who in the French sit in judgment on him 
now act as oath-helpers, supporting his denial, knowing full well that the 
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Queen was “wyckyd, oute and oute” (R298) and that any seduction must 
have been the other way about. They are united in this, though in L there 
are some who are willing to see Lanval condemned in order to curry favour 
with the king (L431-432). When judgment is given, the translator is in little 
doubt than Launfal is to produce his mistress not to perform a merely legal 
function but to justify his boast. This is made quite clear by the fact that his 
acquittal is to depend on the beauty not of the Fay herself but of her maidens, 
which was after all the original point of contention: 

. . . yf he myght hys leman bryng, 

Of whom he maide knolishyng, 

And yef her maydenyse bryght and shyne 
Wern fairer than the quene 
Jn maykyng, semblaunt and hewe, 

They wold quyte hym gode and true. (R305-310) 

R is consistent in keeping this emphasis on the maidens: where in L, at the 
climax of the trial, Lanval is enjoined to produce his guarant (singular, 
L451, 458), R331 uses the word borowis (plural): guarant may mean “proof” 
rather than “guarantor,” but borowis must refer to the maidens; P377 here 
reads lemman, D30 lemon and C382 lef, restoring the limelight to the Fay. 
The exact terms of the quarrel are also remembered at R356, when the 
court judges the maidens so fair That ouer Dame Gaynour they myght be a 
queen , a comment not found in L. The break in the proceedings is, moreover, 
differently placed, coming after and not before the verdict: the adjournment 
that follows is in order to give Launfal time to produce his borowis, not to 
allow the court to deliberate. The procedure in L may be legally correct and 
also heightens the tension for the defendant, depicted as he is as a helpless 
victim of an alien legal system, but the translation clarifies the process by 
making it logical rather than legal, and replaces the subtler tension of L with 
a climax that is more obviously dramatic. 

The second part of the trial in the translation consists only of Launfal’s 
appearance for the purpose of producing his mistress. The plea of the Earl 
of Cornwall on his behalf still takes place, though it has a different emphasis 
(see above, (1)), while the details concerning the verdict have been transferred 
to the earlier hearing, where they are given in reported speech and not assigned 
to the Earl. Moreover, all are present, King, Queen, Launfal and the entire 
court. The whole affair is dramatic and public, and Gawain has no need to 
act the role of liaison officer that he has to perform in L in order to keep 
Lanval informed. 

Another change of emphasis in the translation is the greater insistence 
on death as the penalty for Launfal’s offence. In his first moment of anger in 
L the king says of Lanval Jl le ferat order v pendre (L328), but he does not 
repeat this and leaves the judgment to his court, whose verdict Lanval himself 
is also ready to accept (L379-380). The translator transforms this general 
willingness into And he was ready forto die (290), and makes the Earl of 
Cornwall observe 

“. . . yf we go by the lawe, 

Landevale is worthy to be drawe.” (R339-340) 

The emphasis on the death penalty and the denigration of the Queen 
are brought together at the climax of the trial, when the translator uses the 
presence of all his characters on stage at once with good effect. The arrival 
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of the maidens interrupts the proceedings; the King urges the court to reach 
a decision, incited by the Queen; and in the translation, at the second inter¬ 
ruption, the Queen, suspecting who is coming, bursts out into a characteristic 
tirade insisting on Launfal’s death (R415-422). 

(13) Entry of the messengers (L471-546; R349-422) 

The speeches of the two pairs of maidens are similar but not identical in 
L; R, unusually, changes the first from direct to reported speech, and adds 
a comment by the King after each. MP, like L, allow the first pair of maidens 
to speak for themselves, ascribing to them (as L does) the instructions about 
the hangings for their mistress’s chamber 26 which R transfers to the second 
pair. The ambling palfrayes of P417 are a literal rendering of the palefreiz 
amblanz of L473, where RM read whyte palfrays. MP also add that one pair 
of maidens made obeisance to Launfal who remarks that though neither is 
his mistress they may be her servants. P, here and elsewhere in the trial 
scene, has a number of additional passages of speech and dialogue. 

(14) Entry of the Fay (L547-610; R423-476) 

The details of the Fay’s appearance are adapted and rearranged in the 
translator’s usual manner. Thus L provides the source for R’s comment 
On erthe fayrer was neuer none (R426), for the white palfrey (R427), for the 
comment on its value (R428-430, though this applies to its trappings in L), 
for the reference to gold wire in connection with the lady’s hair (R437), 
for her body gentill (R442), and for the purple mantle with the skirts folded 
out (R441, 443-444), though the translator omits to mention the elegant but 
revealing garments she wears beneath it in L: Marie’s description is largely 
conventional but he may have considered the degree of undress less relevant 
to a scene of triumph than to one of seduction. L’s sparrowhawk 27 is also 
reproduced at R447, though Marie’s un leuerer has multiplied to Three 
white grehoundys at R446. Of several physical features mentioned at 
L563-567, the translator singles out only the jeen lofsum, bright and clere 
(R432), adding the jewelled crown (R439-440), and some other general or 
conventional comments. L’s description of young and old coming to watch 
her is found, slightly shortened, at R449-454, while R425, emphasizing her 
solitary splendour, seems to be a touch of the translator’s own. 

The P MS here produces some perhaps accidental effects. The description 
is much condensed, but in this corrupt and generally verbose manuscript 
there is always a possibility that lines may have been lost. There is no mention 
of the mantle or the lady’s golden hair, and one image has been startlingly 
transformed: 

This lady was bright as blossom on brere, 

Her jeen lofsum, bright and clere; 

Jentyll and jolyff as birde on bowgh . . . (R431-433) 

her eyes beene blossomed cleere & faire, 

lolly & locund as the faulconer 

or the lay that sitts on a bough . . . (P511-513) 

Some process of corruption is obvious and more must be suspected, but 
the result is arresting. The P MS gains its real impact here, though, from the 
fact that the first part of this description is in direct speech, giving an additional 
touch of drama: 
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“peace,” said Sir Haion, “noe more say yee, 

(Tor yonder l see her come rydinge 

on whom Sir Lambwell made his auanting, 

a damsell by her selfe alone, 

on earth was fairer neuer none . . (P504-508) 

The comment that all came to gaze has an original touch also, for the redactor 
adds a simile of his own: 

& all still vppon her gazinge 

as people that behold the sacring. (P525-526) 

Again a religious image is used to emphasize the Fay’s unearthly quality 
(cf. above, (7)). 

The translator gives the maidens another special mention where they 
hold the Fay’s stirrups (R467), and he also adds that the Fay’s beauty 
was such that all about her were allso donn/As the monelyght to the sonne 
(R473-474; cf. P547-548). Finally, by having Launfal actually present when 
the Fay arrives, the translator is able to render his reaction more dramatic 
than in L, where he recognizes her only from the reported description and 
gives vent to a heartfelt, but entirely courtly expression of hope. The English 
version, with its repeated Now, seems far more spontaneous: 

“Now comyth my loue, now comyth my swete! 

Now comyth she my bale shall beete! 

Now J haue her seyn with myn ee, 

J ne reke when that J dye.” (R457-460) 

(15) The Departure (L611 -646; R477-538) 

Of the Fay’s speech to the court, two points are linked with alterations 
already observed in the trial scene. First, in supporting Launfal’s denial of 
the seduction charge, the Fay adds in the translation an explicit counter¬ 
charge against the Queen: He bad her not, but she badhym! (R484). Second, 
when dealing with the boast, she declares in L: 

“Si par mei peot estre aquitez. 

Par uoz baruns seit deliuerez!” (L623-624) 

— an ambiguous statement which could apply as well to her legal as to her 
purely visual function. The translator is not interested in legal technicalities 
and renders this simply and dramatically: 

“Loke anone yf yt so bene!” (R488) 

It is to be noted that it is not at herself that the court is invited to look, but 
at her lothliest maide, the translator still bearing in mind the original terms 
of the quarrel (cf. above, (12)). 

The translator’s additions to Marie at the departure of Launfal with the 
Fay have often been commented on. No further dialogue follows the Fay's 
speech of deliverance in L: Lanval leaps uninvited on to her horse with her, 
though a reconciliation scene in which the hero pleads for forgiveness 
exists in the analogue of Graelent. The translator adds a similar scene. 
The P MS is the least effective here, tailing off in an excess of pleading in 
which Launfal is never explicitly forgiven. The balance of action and dialogue 
is far better in R: Launfal, seeing the Fay about to depart, leaps on to the 
horse with her, declaring that he will not be parted from her; she reminds 
him of his fault, he begs forgiveness, she grants it and they ride away together 
to the joly ylejThat is clepyd Amylyon (R532-533). The forgiveness Marie 
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leaves unresolved, saying only that Lanval was carried off to Avalon, which 
she now mentions for the first time, with the qualification, Ceo nus recuntent 
li Bretun (L642), which is not quite the same as the translator’s That knowith 
euery Brytan (R534). 

The main features of the translator’s method which emerge in the above 
passages clearly illustrate an adaptation of a courtly poem for a less courtly 
audience. But the fact that Sir Landevale is less sophisticated than Lanval 
does not mean that it fails to achieve its own success. 

Thomas Chestre has often been accused of crudity, both artistic and 
emotional, in retelling the tale of Launfal. B. K. Martin 28 has put forward a 
defence against these charges on the ground that Chestre’s poem was properly 
a folktale and should be judged according to the specialized criteria governing 
that genre, which deliberately presents a somewhat flat surface without much 
complexity of character or environment, and with the hero often occupying 
a position of isolation or rootlessness — an orphan or a younger son. Al¬ 
though Chestre has clearly borrowed widely from romance to adorn his tale, 
Martin finds that Sir Launfal is nonetheless “perhaps a little ‘purer’ as folk¬ 
tale than Marie’s Lanval and . . . Sir Landevale. The evidence for this sugges¬ 
tion lies in Chestre’s additions to what he found in his main source, in his 
omissions from it, and in his emphasis on action and movement rather than 
on statements of feeling.” 29 Thus, in Martin’s opinion, it is chiefly the added 
passages of exclamation and soliloquy which make Sir Landevale less “pure” a 
folktale than Sir Launfal. No doubt such passages are a characteristic of 
romance rather than folktale, but even so, many of the changes made by the 
translator of Marie can perhaps be seen as an attempt, conscious or other¬ 
wise, to restore something of a folktale quality to the story by removing 
Marie’s graces and telling it in a simpler, more basic form. 

Marie de France was concerned to tell a story in a way that would appeal 
to a courtly contemporary audience, and to emphasize those aspects of it 
which could be adapted to reflect contemporary interests: so the Fay’s 
insistence on secrecy accords with the code of courtly love; the conduct of 
the trial is modelled on current procedures, with the Fay’s role in it gaining 
legal overtones; the Fay herself, a traditional Otherworld seductress, is 
invested with as much modesty and dignity as are consonant with her 
activities; and Lanval’s own friendless position is given a particular empha¬ 
sis. 30 Most of this the translator strips away: he is concerned not with con¬ 
temporary refinements but with the folktale beneath. Because it is a good 
tale it can stand this cruder retelling: so the trial becomes a triumphant 
public justification of Launfal’s boast, and the Fay a voluptuous, mysterious 
creature with the frank, unquestioning confidence of the supernatural, who 
claims foreknowledge of Launfal’s situation and for whom mere legal proce¬ 
dures have no relevance — Loke anone yf yt so benel For the translator there 
can be no legalistic cavilling about appeals of felony, but instead there is a 
desperate struggle against a threatened death penalty. 

Marie beguiles her audience into viewing her story as something as life¬ 
like as possible: even in her concluding lines, where she whisks her characters 
off to Avalon, she tempers her statement with a disclaimer about li Bretun. 
The translator, however, makes it clear from the start what territory he is 
moving in: he invests the meeting with the Fay with as many forewarnings 
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as possible by way of undern shadows and forest eaves, and tells his audience 
at once who the Fay is and who built her pavilion. He is telling a tale of magic 
and does not pretend otherwise. Finally, he can ram home the visual impact 
by ransacking the ragbag of conventional description for a maximum of trim¬ 
ming, and can highlight the emotional content at all points with added 
passages of speech, lament and apostrophe. 

The hero who emerges from this treatment is an entirely consistent and 
sympathetic character. In stressing Launfal’s over-generosity rather than his 
position as a stranger, the translator makes it clear that Launfal is responsible 
for his own fate. There is no hint of the king’s unjust neglect: Launfal 
spends “wildely,” and when all is gone his main concern is that he will be 
despised: Men will me hold for a wrech. He has lived by his own largesse and 
when he can no longer do so, Where J become , J ne reche! This picture of 
warm-hearted impulsiveness is maintained throughout — the angry boast, 
the leap on to the Fay’s horse — and although several of these touches are 
already present in Marie the translator’s alterations are in perfect accord 
with them: the greater free-handedness, and the tendency to expostulation 
and lament. 

In Launfal the translator found a hero dear to lovers of romance as well 
as folktale: open-hearted, generous, subject to misfortune but also blessed 
with a more than ordinary run of luck. The generous deserve to be lucky, 
and in the romances they are. A romance hero has to be sufficiently credible 
to arouse the sympathy of his audience; but, if Martin’s arguments are 
accepted, a romance with so strong a folktale element as this should not be 
criticized solely in terms of human probability. A. J. Bliss, writing of the 
identification of listener with hero in a romance suggests that one consequence 
of it is the certainty “that there will be a happy ending ... so in Launfal 
there can never be any doubt that Launfal will somehow be rescued by 
Tryamour, and will live with her for ever and a day.” 31 Acceptance of such 
a convention of the inevitable, however improbable, could also be applied 
elsewhere in the story where Bliss seems to deny it. Defending Chestre’s 
interpolation of the episode of the Mayor’s daughter, Bliss claims that it 
“helps to smooth the abrupt transition between the hero’s discovery of his 
poverty and his meeting with the lady, which in Lanval and Landevale falls 
altogether too pat.” 32 He also defends the insertion of the tournament and 
the Sir Valentyne episode on similar grounds, that they “serve to convey 
the effect of the passage of time,” 32 and he adds: “The main weakness of 
Lanval is that the hero’s betrayal of the lady’s secret follows too abruptly 
on his first meeting with her.” 32 Such criticisms are surely of only doubtful 
relevance when applied to a folktale, where to fall into destitution is only a 
necessary preliminary to acquiring a fortune, and prohibitions are made 
only in order to be broken. 

If Marie de France was adding realistic contemporary colour to an un¬ 
realistic narrative, Thomas Chestre, with his wholesale incorporation of 
new material, was (according to Bliss) doing much the same by expanding 
the time-scale, incidentally increasing (according to Martin) the folktale 
content. Somewhere between these two, the translator of Sir Landevale 
recognized in Marie’s Lanval the bones of a good folktale, which he narrated 
forcefully and without refinement, and for which he deserves the credit. 
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NOTES 


1 For convenience these three different titles are here retained, the hero being referred 

to by name as “Lanval” in French, and “Launfal” generally in Middle English 
regardless of differences of version or manuscript: on this problem see A. J. Bliss, 
“The Hero’s Name in the Middle English Versions of Lanval ,” Medium Aevum, 
XXVII (1958), 80-85. 

2 Thomas Chestre, Sir Launfal, ed. A. J. Bliss (London and Edinburgh, 1960): the 

bibliography includes details of previous editions and translations (pp. 47-50). 
The Chestre version has since been printed again in Thomas C. Rumble’s The 
Breton Lays in Middle English (Detroit, 1965), 3-43, and in Donald B. Sands, 
Middle English Verse Romances (New York, 1966), 201-232. For a parallel text 
edition of all the ME MSS see the unpublished M. A. thesis by Mary C. Edwards, 
An Edition of the Early English Versions of the “ Lai de Lanval" (University of 
London, 1954). 

3 My thanks are also due to Dr. Lynette R. Muir for help in matters relating to Old 

French. 

* E.g. by Theo Stemmier, “Die mittelenglischen Bearbeitungen zweir Lais der Marie 
de France,” Anglia, LXXX (1962), 243-263. 

5 The different versions and manuscripts are here distinguished by letter as follows: 
(i) Marie de France’s Lanval: L; (ii) Thomas Chestre’s Sir Launfal: C; (iii) Sir 
Landevale: (a) Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson C86: R; (b) British Museum. 
MS Additional 27879 (the Percy Folio): P; (c) Cambridge University Library, 
MS Kk v. 30: K; (d) Bodleian Library, Malone 941 (printed fragment): M; 
(e) Bodleian Library, Douce Fragments e. 40 (printed fragment): D. For L, C 
and R, quotations and line numbers are from Bliss’s edition; for P, M and D, 
from J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. Ballads 
and Romances (London, 1867), I, 144-164 (P), 522-532 (M), 533-535 (D); for K, 
from F. J. Furnivall, Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books; or, Robert Laneham's 
Letter (Hertford, 1890), p. xxxi. Emendations are not indicated in quotations. 

' “The Trial in Lanval ,” Studies in French Language and Mediaeval Literature presented 
to Professor Mildred K. Pope (Manchester, 1939), p. 124. 

7 For in great murning R33 has yn a mornynge: this could represent the Vn iur of L41, 

but the K reading also has a basis in L in the references to Lanval’s depression. 
K.41 (supported by M41) in any case reads eveningtyd for the vnderntyde of R37, 
so yn a mornynge would clearly be nonsense in K. Later events indicate that it 
was in fact morning, but this does not alter the fact that neither K36 nor R33 is 
obviously a better reading. 

8 Zur Lanvalsage. Eine Quellenuntersuchung (Berlin, 1886), p. 12. 

8 E. Margaret Grimes, The Lays of Desire, Graelent and Melion (New York, 1928), 
pp. 76-101. The reference is to Graelent, 205-06. 

10 Apart from other Breton Lays such as Graelent and those cited by Bliss (note to 

1.227), the forest, the heat and the tree-shadow are found together as the prelimin¬ 
ary to a magical meeting in later romances such as the vulgate Lancelot (ed. 
Sommer, V, 87-88), or La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne (ed. H. A. Todd, 
PMLA, IV (1889), 11.74-127). In both of these the time of day is noon. The westerly 
direction is harder to parallel but is the traditional situation of the Otherworld 
or Avalon (see H. R. Patch, The Other World (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 27 and 
footnote). The Fay in the Launfal story is said to come from Avalon, and Chestre’s 
phrase of occient (C281) to describe its situation has been variously interpreted 
as “in the west” and “in the ocean”: see Bliss, note to 1.281. The detail of the 
trembling horse in L does not seem to be conventional: see Bliss’s note to 1.214. 

11 E.g. in the Lancelot and Chevalier au Cygne passages cited above and in Sir Orfeo, 

ed. A. J. Bliss (London, 1966), 1.72 (Auchinleck MS). In the last, however, the 
magical encounter actually takes place during sleep and not on waking, as in the 
other examples. 

12 In P the comparison is white as snowdowne (P73); M/1, though a defective line, 

confirms C; in R61 the conventional white as lelyfloure has been substituted and 
the colour of the eyes lost. 

15 See, for example, T. P. Cross, “The Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval and 
Graelent," Modern Philology, XII (1915), 608-10. 
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14 “Launfal (Rawlinson Version),” American Journal of Philology, X (1889), 9, note 1. 

15 On the variant forms of this name see Bliss’s note to C278. 

14 Not supported in PMK, and the practical-minded Thomas Chestre prefers to call 
it werk of Sarsynys (C266). He also destroys a good deal of the Fay’s mystery by 
giving her a name (Tryamour). 

17 The demand for faith is perhaps not strictly an addition, but suggested by Lanval’s 

own statement Pur vus guerpirai tutes genz (L128). 

18 E.g. “vndight thee, Lambewell, & come to me” (PI78). 

18 The stemmata worked out by Kittredge (op. cit., p. 16) and Miss Edwards (op. cit., 
p. xxxi) both allow for such a MS. 

10 And all her maydens forth aright, 

One be one betwyxt eche knyght. (R209-210) 

Chestre, not recognizing the significance of the numbers, makes the Queen’s 
entrance far more spectacular (Syxty ladyes and fyf, C657) though he does not 
specify the number of knights: from his description it might be as few as four. 

81 R267 is supplied from Chestre (cf. M303): the rhyme indicates its presence originally 

in R. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 115-24. 

23 Le Lai de Lanval (Geneva and Paris, 1958), pp. 78-84. 

24 Op. cit., pp. 123-24. 

28 Marie never actually identifies the Queen by name as Guinevere, though the translator 
refers to her once as Dame Gaynour (R356). Marie may have been toning down 
her source here, as it has been suggested that the “Potiphar’s Wife” motif was an 
integral part of the original folktale that lies behind the Launfal story (see Cross, 
op. cit., 635-41). 

28 P actually includes this detail in both speeches; M breaks off before the second. 

27 Chestre is alone in rendering the bird a gerfawcon (C961). 

28 “Sir Launfal and the Folktale,” Medium /Evum , XXXV (1966), 199-210. 

28 Ibid., 209. 

30 If Martin is right in recognizing Launfal as a typically “rootless” folktale hero, 

then Marie’s exploitation of his position as an alien may represent another 
example of her rationalizing of the story to fit a realistic situation. 

31 Op. cit., p. 46. 

32 Ibid., p. 30. 




HAUKSBOK AND /ELFRIC’S DE FALSIS DIIS 

By Arnold Taylor 

The first gathering of the Arnamagnean 554 section of Hauksbdk 1 
contains a homily entitled “Urn J>at hvadan otru hofst,” the first part of 
which recalls Martin of Braga’s De Correctione Rusticorum? Most of the 
material to be found in Hauksbdk is of Icelandic origin, but the experts have 
disagreed about this particular section, especially as there can be no doubt 
that its scribe was a Norwegian. Jon Helgason, in his facsimile edition (p. vi), 
admits that the first two gatherings of AM 554 may not originally have 
belonged to Hauksbdk but adds that they must, at any rate, have been 
inserted into it very early “by Haukr himself or others.” He also sees no 
reason to believe that it was first translated for insertion into Hauksbdk, 
as some of the items in this section also exist in other Icelandic manuscripts, 
some of which are older than Hauksbdk. Both Finnur Jonsson and Jon 
t>orkelsson give it as their opinion that the homily was of Icelandic origin, 
and this seems very probable. 

Already in 1883 Caspari makes it clear that Martin’s De Correctione 
Rusticorum has some connection with the earlier part of /Elfric’s Old English 
sermon De Falsis Diis, 3 and he further points out that the Hauksbdk homily 
strongly recalls ALlfric’s version, which in his opinion gave to Scandinavia 
its sole knowledge of Martin in the Middle Ages. He was, however, only 
able to compare the early sections of the three versions, since the sole text 
of ASlfric available to him was that of Unger. 4 His suggestion of this relation¬ 
ship was accepted by Finnur Jonsson, Max Forster, 5 and Jon Helgason. 
Jonsson thinks that the Icelandic authoj used both /Elfric’s Old English 
and Martin’s Latin. 6 Forster suggested the existence of a Latin intermediary 
for both vernacular versions. Jon Helgason, like Jonsson, quotes parallel 
wording to illustrate the author’s knowledge of /Elfric, but he adds that 
Ailfric may not have been his main source. 7 Unfortunately both Jonsson 
and Helgason seem to have known of only the one defective manuscript 
version of ALlfric (W). Kluge’s extract in his Angelsachsisches Lesebuch was 
of little help, and Warner’s edition of the Daniel episodes from Cotton 
Vespasian D xiv was for a long time not recognized as belonging to De 
Falsis Diis, as in that manuscript it is appended to the homily for the Twelfth 
Sunday after Pentecost. But the recent publication by J. C. Pope of a supple¬ 
mentary collection of Ailfric’s homilies makes it clear that there are at least 
seven surviving manuscripts which contain extracts from De Falsis Diis, 
of which Corpus Christi College Cambridge 178 (R) is reasonably complete. 

As a result of the lack of a definitive text of AElfric it was long thought 
that only the first part of the Hauksbdk homily, down to 159,16, was depend¬ 
ent upon Ailfric, and that the latter part, which consists of biblical material 
from the First Book of Kings (/ Samuel ) and the Book of Daniel, was derived 
from Petrus Comestor’s Historia Scholastica. 3 But a comparison with 
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Petrus Comestor 'shows that he could not have been the only source, as the 
Icelandic text, in several places, contains Vulgate material not quoted by 
him. 

Pope’s edition of the complete text of De Falsis Diis demonstrates con¬ 
clusively that the Hauksbok version is basically a translation of A lfric with 
a few omissions, in particular of the last 176 lines, which are ignored. As 
Pope says: “So long as comparisons were limited to the early part of the 
Norse homily there was perhaps some room for doubt. Now that the whole 
homily can be put beside /Elfric there can hardly be further question.” 9 
It is the purpose of this article to summarize the results of a comparison of 
the two texts, taking note of all important additions and omissions. The 
present availability of both texts makes it unnecessary to reproduce them in 
full, though a short extract is appended in order to illustrate the use made of 
Ailfric by the Icelandic author. Like his famous predecessor in translation, 
King Alfred, he has on the whole preferred to translate “sense for sense,” 
but on occasion he is not above a “word for word” rendering. Where his 
version follows the original closely, use has been made below of the word 
“translation”; where his version is more clearly an adaptation, “paraphrase” 
has been preferred. A short title has been arbitrarily added to each section 
in order to aid identification. 

Correspondences between the two texts and their nature: 

Alfrie 1-10 The opening address Hauksbok 156, 16-18 

It is noteworthy that the H version is nearer to vElfric’s Old English than 
to the Latin version (from Ephesians iv) which precedes it. 

A 10-27 The Nature of the Godhead and the Trinity H — 

This section is omitted in Hauksbok. 

As 28-55 Adam and Eve in Paradise and its loss H 156, 19-157, 9 

Paraphrase. H adds a reference to the Fall of the Angels. 

Ad 56-58 The Fading of the Sun and Moon H — 

Omitted in H as it only anticipates what follows. 

As 59-71 Recovery of the Sun and Moon after Judgment Day 

H 157, 9-17 

Mainly paraphrase though nearer translation. 

A! 72-73 The Flood 7/157,17-23 

Paraphrase. H adds the reasons for the Flood. 

A 74-77 The Tower of Babel H 157,23-31 

Paraphrase. H adds “en ^eir menn voro .ij. oc Ixx. En af J)vi ero nu sua 
margar tungur i fjessum heimi.” This thought is a commonplace of biblical 
exegesis. It is probably inserted here from the piece which follows in Hauksbok 
on “Where the sons of Noah settled.” {Hauksbok, 165, 23-25). 

A 78-103 The worship of False Gods H 157, 31-158, 10 

Paraphrase. 

A 104-140 Saturn and his Offspring H 158, 10-159, 1 

Paraphrase but much closer translation. This passage, with its correlation 
of Mercury and OSinn, is the one which first drew attention to the relation¬ 
ship between the two texts. 

A 141-149 A Pagan error H — 

This passage, in which ALlfric denies that Jove (t>orr) was the son of 
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Mercury (6binn) — which the heathen Danes maintain — is naturally omitted 
in the Icelandic. Curiously enough it seems even in Ailfric to be a later 
addition, as it occurs only in manuscripts R and S and in Wulfstan’s adapta¬ 
tion of Ailfric’s homily (ed. Bethurum, pp. 221-224). However, there is little 
reason to doubt its presence in the version of Ailfric’s homily used by the 
translator (see below). 

JE 150-165 Venus and Incest H 159, 1-10 

Translation. As 158 is omitted and the last three lines are paraphrased. 
JE 166-180 The Days of the Week H 159, 10-15 

Translation with slight adaptation. A curious partisanship is shown by 
both authors in this passage. Ailfric completely ignores the fact that the 
weekdays Tuesday to Friday are named after the old gods in English, though 
he does add for Friday “Venus gehaten and Fricg on Denise.” The Ice¬ 
landic author characteristically omits all mention of Thursday which was 
allotted to t>orr, the favourite god of pagan Iceland. Ailfric includes him 
and makes the point that he was the most famous of the Scandinavian gods. 
The phrase “jtann er ver kollum Obenn” (H 159, 13) is not in Ailfric but is 
repeated from Ai 140 and H 158, 31-159, 1. 

AZ 181-189 The Planets H — 

This passage in JE, which probably goes back to Bede’s De Temporum 
Ratione and De Natura Rerum and which seems to have particularly interested 
Ailfric (see Pope’s note to 181-6), was thought irrelevant by the Icelandic 
translator and omitted. 

JE 190-209 The Making of Idols H 159, 15-27 

Translation. An interesting point here is the rendering of “sume of 
mislicum antimbre” by the common alliterative formula “suma (gerbo 
t>eir) or steinum suma or stockum.” 

At 210-216 Wars between the Philistines and Israelites H 159, 27-33 
Translation. H has the mistaken phrase “hinna cristnu manna” (159, 32), 
referring to the Jews. He was probably misled by yElfric’s emphatic “J)a 
haejjenan” (215). 

JE 217-220 The Contents of the Ark H 159, 33-160, 9 

Paraphrase. Though based on Ailfric and correctly positioned in the 
homily, this passage is considerably altered. Ailfric orders the contents as 
“manna, the rod of Aaron, and the tables”; this is no doubt taken from 
Hebrews ix, 4, though he omits the words “quae fronduerat.” The order of 
H is “the rod, the tables, and manna.” The rod, however, is not Aaron’s 
but that which God gave to Moses and with which he struck the Red Sea, 
thereby giving passage to the Israelites and drowning the Egyptians. The 
tables are represented as containing the laws which men should follow, and 
manna as the food for the forty-years sojourn in the wilderness. 

JE 221-239 The Fall of Dagon H 160, 9-21 

Translation. The phrase in /£ 227, “swylce he fribes btede,” is literally 
translated “sem hann bebi fribar” (// 160, 14). This is not in the Vulgate, 
but there is a reminiscence of it in Petrus Comestor “et quasi adorantem, ut 
dicit Josephus” (Migne, PL CXCVIIl, col. 1300). 

JE 240-251 The Plague of Mice H 160, 21-27 

Paraphrase. There are two interesting additions to the H text. H 160, 
21-22 reads “Mys ok lemendr oc mabkar. . ..” “Ok lemendr” is added above 
the line in a different hand and is probably an alternative translation for 
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“mys” (Latin mures), though in AM 764, 4to it clearly translates the Vulgate 
“locustae” (see K. Kaalund, Arkiv for nordisk filologi, XXV (Lund, 1909), 
302). After “monnum” (77 160, 22) the words “oc gras retr oc vi8ar retr” 
are added in the margin, and there is of course no authority for this in 
jElfric. The destruction of grass and tree roots could be regarded as typically 
Icelandic, in that such destruction is characteristic of the laying waste of 
land by volcanic eruption. The addition would seem therefore to indicate 
an Icelandic, rather than a Norwegian, provenance for at least this phrase, 
if not for the whole of the homily. 

A 252-281 The Travels of the Ark 77 160, 27-161, 5 

Paraphrase. Both A and 77 paraphrase the Vulgate here, though /Elfric’s 
version is closer than that of H. A's translation of “quinque anos aureos 
facietis” (I Kings, vi, 5) by “wyrca5 fif gyldene hringas” is taken up by H 
and rendered “oc ger3u ringa or gulli” (160, 30). (See also Pope, note to A 
256.) 

A 282-291 God once more supports the Israelites 77 161, 5-12 
Translation except for one glossing phrase on Samuel, “er {>eira var 
byskup oc hofu3s ma5r” (77 161, 7). Jonsson (p. cxx) mistakenly attributes 
the whole of this passage to the author. 

A 292-299 The Burning Fiery Furnace 77 161, 12-16 

Translation with the addition of the name Nabogudonosor and the 
omission of A 298. 

A 300-313 Darius and Daniel 7/161, 17-28 

Part translation and part paraphrase. The 77 text is slightly confused 
here, and it would seem that some few words have inadvertently been 
omitted between “ser” and “go5s” (7/ 161, 20) corresponding to A “binnan 
Jjrittigum dagum.” On 161, 24 77 has the numeral “three” (bibia til gu5s .iij. 
daga), and it seems likely that the confusion in 77’s text arose in the first 
instance because its author added to A from the Vulgate account of this 
episode in Daniel vi, where Daniel is twice mentioned as praying to God 
three times a day. 

The numeral seven is also added in 77 161, 28, and since the number of 
lions is not mentioned in the Vulgate at this point it must be taken from 
A 460, where the lions are said to be seven in number (cf. Vulgate, Daniel 
xiv, 31). 

A 314-322 Darius’Grief 77 161,28-34 

Paraphrase. Curiously enough A 314-317 are not in manuscript R (see 
below). 

A 323-349 Daniel released from the Lions’ Den 77 161, 34-162, 10 
Translation with slight re-arrangement of the material. This section 
contains one of the very few instances where the Icelandic author seems to 
have misunderstood A. The Vulgate (Daniel vi, 21) reads: “Et Daniel regi 
respondens, ait: Rex in aeternum vive!” Ailfric translates, “And he andwyrde 
sona, £>u leofa cining, leofa {du on ecnysse.” The Icelandic modifies this to 
“En Daniel suarabe. lifir {du konungr lifi ec har31a vel.” It would seem that 
the homilist is here confusing /Elfric’s use of the weak adjective leofa with its 
homonym, the verbal imperative. If so, the translation could only be from 
English. It is, of course, possible to construe the first leofa in A "ill as a 
verbal imperative, but the weak adjective is syntactically more likely. 

A 350-358 Daniel and Cyrus 77 162, 11-18 
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Paraphrase apart from the first sentence. There appears to be some 
confusion in the numerals. The forty sheep are common to both, but AZ has 
“win . . ., six sestras to {tarn daege, and twelf sestras melues,” while H reads 
“hvern dag tolf sefsteri vins oc said miols.” Numerals can, of course, often 
be altered in transmission, but if the H reading is original, Jonsson’s comment 
on said (p. cxx), which he equates with “amphorae sex” is misleading, since 
the “amphorae” refer to wine and not wheaten flour (Daniel xiv, 2), though 
it is possible that the Icelandic homilist’s “tolf sefsteri vins” for Ailfric’s 
“six” is due to a confusion with the Vulgate “similae artabae duodecim” 
and AZ’s “twelf sestras melues.” 

/£ 359-369 Daniel and the Worship of Bel H 162, 8-24 

Translation except that H omits the last line and substitutes “hvat man 
ec bidia til Bels dauds.” 

AZ 370-386 Daniel’s Altercation with the King H 162, 24-31 

Paraphrased and summarized. 

AZ 387-431 The Justification of Daniel H 162, 31-163, 9 

Paraphrased and summarized. AElfric, with his use of dialogue, is here 
the more vivid of the two and also nearer to the Vulgate text, though he also 
summarizes. 

AE 432-456 The Destruction of the Dragon H 163, 9-22 

Mainly a translation. There is obvious adaptation in the passage on the 
preparation of the food, which would suggest that the translator had the 
same difficulty with “berode to welerum” as the modern editor (cf. Pope’s 
note to 446). The characteristic saga addition of “budu honum koste tua” 
is noteworthy. The equally characteristic addition “oc alia hans aett” is pre¬ 
sumably a translation of the Vulgate “et domum tuam” (Daniel xiv, 28). 
AZ 452-455 are paraphrased rather than translated. 

AZ 457-463 Daniel once more in the Lions’ Den H 163, 22-27 

Translation except that H adds that the lions were starved beforehand 
for six days. This phrase is found only in one manuscript of Ailfric’s sermon 
and may be a non-Ailfrician addition (see below). It is in this passage that 
Ailfric, in accord with the Vulgate, mentions that there were seven lions in 
the den. The translator omits this figure as he had already introduced their 
number in 161, 28. The translator misunderstands Ailfric’s “twegen leapas” 
(Vulgate “duo corpora”) and renders it “tua laupa brauds,” presumably 
equating it with the Norse word laupr “a basket,” though if he also made 
use of the Vulgate it is curious that he should have disregarded the original 
“duo corpora.” This point clearly puzzled Jonsson (p. cxx), who was unaware 
of the Old English original. 

A 464-483 Daniel is fed by Habakkuk H 163, 28-164, 11 

Translation. Pope (note to 483) points out that Ailfric’s addition to the 
Vulgate “ofer swide langne weg” is reproduced in H by “um mioc langan 
veg” (164, 11). 

A 484-493 The King frees Daniel and praises God H 164,11-20 
Translation. 

AZ 494-499 Comments on the False Gods H 164, 20-end 

Paraphrase. H ceases to follow Ailfric after the mention of Christ’s 
coming in the sixth age of the world and adds a short account of the other 
five. 
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t»a waes on {jaere byrig gewunod an 
draca, and pa Babiloniscan baeron 
him mete, and hine for god 
wurdodan, {jeah {je he wyrm wasre. 
Da cwaed se cyning sume daege to 
Danihele {juss: Ne miht {ju nu 
cwejjan {jaet Jjes ne sy cucu god; 
gebide {je to him, {jeah {je {ju to 
Bele noldest. 

t>a andwyrde Danihel (dus eadelice 
{jam cyninge): Ic gebidde me aefre 
to {jam aelmihtigon Gode, se {?e is 
lyfigende God; and gif {ju me leafe 
sylst, ic ofslea {jisne dracan buton 
swurde and stafe. 

Da cwaed Cyrus se cyning {jaet he 
cunnian moste gif he butan waepnum 
mihte {jone wurm acwellan. 

Danihel {>a worhte {jam dracan {jas 
lac: he nam pic and rysel, and 
punode togaedre, and mid byrstum 
gemengde, and berode to welerum, 
and sead hi swide, and sealde {jam 
dracan. 

Da tobaerst he sona swa he abat 
{jaes metes, and Danihel cwaed pa to 
t>aes dracan biggengum, Nu ge 
magon geseon hwaene ge swa 
wurdodan. f>a wurdon geaebyligde 
pa Babiloniscan {jearle, and comon 
to {tarn cyninge, and cw&don mid 
graman, {jes asljjeodega Danihel 
haefd {jinne anwald genumen; he is 
cyning geworden; he acwealde {jone 
dracan, and urne Bel he towearp, 
and his biggengan he ofsloh; 

betasce hine nu us, elles we {>e 
ofslead. 

Da ne mihte se cyning widcwedan 
him eallum, ac betaehte Jjone witegan 
{jam witle"a]sum folce, and hi hine 
wurpon in to {jam wilderon, {jar 
waeron syfon leon, and he {jar six 
dagas wunode. 

/Elce daege man sealde aerjjan {jam 


{ja var een i borg {jeira dreki einn 
sa er Jjeir hofdu firir gud. 


{ja melti konungr vid Daniel mant 
{ju {jess dylia at {jessi se lifande 
gud er ver blotum nu }jo at {ju 
letir elgi Bel vera sua. 

{ja suarade Daniel hogla konungi. 


ef {ju loeyfir mer {ja man ec drepa 
{jann dreka er {jer kallet a gud sua 
at ec hafa ecki vapn vid. 

{ja lceyfdi konungr honum sua at 
hann drepi {jann orm og hafde 
ecki vapn vid hann. 
t>a geek Daniel oc gerdi honum 
mat. hann toe bic oc bustir oc 
istr oc veldi. alt saman oc gaf 
honum at eta. 


{ja bolgnade hann allr oc brast i 
sundr. En Daniel melti vid hans 
embettis menn. nu megut {jer sea 
a huern per trudut. f>eir vrdu 
reddir borgar menn aler oc letust 
vbota bol hafa fengit af Daniel, 
oc gengu aller til konungs. 


oc budu honum koste tua at hann 
seldi Jjeim i hendr Daniel, elligar 
skylldi {jelr drepa hann sialfan oc 
alia hans astt. 

en sakar {jessa naudar kostz toko 
Jjeir hann oc kastadu honum i hina 
somo dyra grof er hann var adr 
firir dyrin oorgu. oc voro lion 
suelt adr .vi. daga til. 

huern dag skildu {jau dyr lionen 
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leonum twa sceap to bigleofan and 
twegen leapas 06 8 aet; ac him naes 
\>a nan geseald, J>aet hi tosliton 
Danihel. 

I>a w£es on Iudea lande an geleafful 
witega, Abbacuc gehaten, se haefde 
rifteras abedene to his come, and 
baer him heora mete. Him com J^a 
fleogende to faerlice Godes engel, 
and het beran ]pone mete to 
Babilonian hrajje, and syllan 
Danihele, £>a saet on J)am pytte. 

Da cwae 8 se Abbacuc to }mm engle 
t>uss: La, leof, ic ne geseah J)a burh 
Jte J>u segst ne ic nat J>one sea 6 , ne 
embe seegan ne gehyrde. t>a gelaehte 
se engel Abbacuc be {tarn feaxe and 
basr hine swiftlice to £>aere foresaedan 
byrig and to J)aer[a] leona sea 8 e 
swi 8 e swiftum flyhte. 


hafa. tua laupa brau 6 s. oc tiu 
sau 6 i til fceslu. en tolf deegr var 
{jeim ecki gefit til Jtess at J>au 
skilldu Daniel eta oc honum 
grimlega bana. 

Sa maSr uar einn i Iherusalem er 
Abbacuc het. oc var propheta. En 
hann skildi feera verc monnum 
sinum fceslu J^eim er skoro akr 
hans. \>a kom engill gu 8 us til hans 
oc bauS honum at hann skildi 
foera Danelie fceslu {>a er hann 
haf 8 e par til Babilon. oc til liona 
grafar Jjeirar er Daniel la i. 
Abbacuc suarade. huert skal ec J>a 
fara herra minn qua 6 hann er ec sa 
eigi J>a borg e 8 a hoeyr3a oc eigi 
sogur til haft. J)a greip enggillin i 
har honum. oc fiaug me 8 honum 
oc me3 foeslu verc mannana til 
grafar £>eirar er Daniel la i. 


It will be clear from the above comparison and parallels that the Icelandic 
homily is more a translation than an adaptation. Paraphrase and re-arrange¬ 
ment are most evident at the beginning, down to /E 140. After that the 
author is much more dependent on his source until he reaches the Daniel 
and Cyrus episodes, and even then his interest in AElfric’s version revives 
with the introduction of the dragon. The main additions in Hauksbok 
concern references to the Fall of the Angels (H 156, 22ff.), Noah’s Flood 
(157, 19-23), the Rod of Moses and the Passage of the Red Sea (159, 34- 
160, 4), the Tower of Babel (157, 28-29), the adding of the name Nabogu- 
donosor (161, 13), and the comment on Samuel in 161, 7-8. For none of these 
need a definite source be posited. They could all be general reminiscences 
from the author’s own knowledge of the scriptures. Indeed it is difficult 
to point to any passage which demonstrates conclusively the author’s use 
of a separate written source. The paraphrase of JE 300-313 seems at first to 
suggest the possibility of reference to the Vulgate text of Daniel , but the 
passage is so confused that it is impossible to be certain. Even the addition 
of “oc alia hans aett” (H 163, 22), which translates the Vulgate “et domum 
tuam,” is not necessarily taken from the Bible, as such a phrase could be a 
natural Icelandic addition in this context. However, if a secondary source 
was used, it would seem to have been either a translation of the Vulgate 
Daniel or the Vulgate itself, though the failure to note the Vulgate reading “duo 
corpora” in the section /E 457-463 militates even against this supposition. 

In minor detail there are a few characteristic additions of Icelandic or 
Norwegian traditional phrases. Apart from those already mentioned one 
might instance: (a) H 161, 4 “jseir hinir hei 6 nu menn fengu fra ar oc frid"; 
( b) H 161,29 the legal “er fieri voro saman” (cf. Jonsson, p. exx); (c) H 162, 31 
“oc roeynum vit hvat satt er”; ( d) H 158, 27 the alliterative phrase “i mor 6 e 
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oc mann drape’^ (cf. also H 157, 21). Jonsson rightly comments on the excel¬ 
lence of the translation, which is both pleasant and idiomatic. 

Pope has suggested in his edition that the Hauksbok homily is to be 
associated mainly with the CCCC 178 manuscript of De Falsis Diis (his R) 
on the grounds that both R and Hauksbok use the feminine forms Vena 
(R 115, 150 and 177; H 158.18, 159.1 and 159.14) for the goddess Venus. 
Of the surviving manuscripts of Ailfric’s homily only R has this form. Pope 
adds, mistakenly however, “There are no other signs of kinship with R, and 
two persons of little Latin might have arrived at the same error.” 10 But there 
are other details which should be taken into account. Pope’s manuscripts 
R and S, which are related, both omit the negative in M 72, and the para¬ 
phrase in H also makes it clear that it was not in the translator’s manuscript. 
So far, then, it would appear that Pope’s conjecture, that a manuscript of 
the R type was used, is correct. Nor is the argument refuted by the omission 
in the Icelandic homily of any reference to JE 141-149, in which yElfric 
questions the Danish assumption that f>orr (Iovis) was the son of 66inn 
(Mercurius). These lines are peculiar to R and S, though they are partly to 
be found in Wulfstan’s adaptation. Pope regards them as a later ,4ilfrician 
addition. Hence it is possible their omission may mean that the Icelandic 
author’s exemplar was nearer to Ailfric’s early versions of De Falsis Diis, 
which do not contain these lines. But in view of what has been said above 
about the clear connexion with a manuscript of the R and S group, the 
alternative explanation that they were deliberately omitted in the translation 
seems more likely. 

However, there is some evidence to suggest that the Icelandic author 
could not have had a true copy of R, but must have had a copy in which 
there were contaminations from other manuscripts. Firstly, the lines j€ 
314-317, which are paraphrased in H, are not in R but only in C, L, and G. 
Secondly, in 225 both C and L read “eodon to }5am temple,” which is trans¬ 
lated “komo inn i hof sitt” (H 160, 13), whereas R omits “to })am temple.” 
Thirdly, in 463 there is nothing in R corresponding to “oc voro lion suelt 
a6r .vi. daga til” (H 163, 24-25), whereas L alone adds “oftogen aelces fodan 
syx dagas.” From this it may be concluded that the translator had before 
him a manuscript which showed characteristics of both R and L. 

Finally there is one piece of external evidence. Reichborn-Kjennerud 
has demonstrated that one further chapter from this same gathering in 
AM 554 makes use of an Ailfric homily. 11 It is the short piece beginning “Hinn 
helgi byskup,” and it is ostensibly based on a homily of Augustine. But 
Reichborn-Kjennerud shows that several passages are translated from 
Ailfric’s De Augur iis, 12 which seems in manuscript often to be associated 
with the Lives of the Saints. It is to be found in both R and L. 13 Probably, 
therefore, if both items were translated by the same man, they were brought 
to Iceland in the same manuscript volume of Allfric’s works. 

The date of composition for the Icelandic homily on the False Gods is 
not known. Jonsson suggests c. 1200 without giving reasons, 14 but whether 
it be from the twelfth or the thirteenth century it is interesting to see that 
English vernacular manuscripts were still being taken to Iceland and still 
intelligible at so late a date. The fact that this small section of Hauksbok 
gives two instances of translation from Old English makes one suspect that 
there must be more. 
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' NOTES 

1 Hauksbok, ed. Eirikur Jonsson and Finnur Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1892-96). The 

homily is to be found on pp. 156-64. All references and quotations are from this 
edition. There is a facsimile edition of Hauksbok, with an introduction by Jon 
Helgason, in Manuscripta Islandica V (Copenhagen, 1960). The first two gather¬ 
ings of AM 554 have also been edited by Jon t>orkelsson, Nokkur Blod ur Hauksbdk 
(Reykjavik, 1865). 

2 Ed. C. P. Caspari, Martin von Bracara's Schrift " De Correctione Rusticorum ” 

(Kristiania, 1883), and by C. W. Barlow, Martini episcopi Bracarensis Opera 
Omnia (New Haven, 1950). 

3 Ed. J. C. Pope for the Early English Text Society under the title Homilies of /Elfric, 

A Supplementary Collection, Vol. I (1967), and II (1968). This is the only complete 
edition of the homily, and all references in this article are made to it. Extracts 
from various manuscripts were published earlier by C. R. Unger, F. Kluge, Max 
Forster, and R. Warner. For details see Pope, op. cit., II, 676. Wulfstan’s adapta¬ 
tion of the first part of Ailfric’s homily is available in D. Bethurum, Homilies of 
Wulfstan (Oxford, 1957). 

4 C. R. Unger prints lines 1-140 of the version of De Falsis Diis to be found in Cotton 

Julius E vii in Annaler for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (Copenhagen, 1846), 
67-81. This manuscript is Pope’s W; his sigla are used throughout this article. 

5 In Herrig’s Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXXII, 1909, 261-62. 

4 Hauksbdk, cxix. 

7 Hauksbdk, facsimile edition, xiii. 

8 Ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXCVIII. 

* Pope, op. cit., II, 669-70. 

10 Pope, op. cit., II, 670. 

11 Maal og Minne (Oslo, 1934), 144-48, 

12 In W. W. Skeat, /Elfric's Lives of the Saints, I (EETS, OS 76, 82, 1881-85), 364-83. 

13 See N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957), 

41A item 8 and 18 item 38. 

14 Hauksbdk, cxx. 
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